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TO OUR READERS. 


Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Spectator during the summer holidays from Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalis, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Spectator, 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, London, 
W.C.2? 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
————— 

T the Spa Conference the Allies, when we go to press on 
4 Thursday, are on the brink of a decision which will have 
a very important bearing on our future relations with Germany. 
There is no doubt that both the British Government and the 
British people have reached the point of admitting the necessity 
of helping Germany to stabilize herself. A stable Germany is 
neccssary to the whole world; but, unfortunately, it is not only 
@ question of helping Germeny, but a question of whether 
Germany is going to make it possible for us to help her. There 
is evidently a good deal of the old Adam in Germany. There is 
a tendency, we fear, to temporize in the hope that it may be 
possible to trip up the Allies here and there, whereas the only 
right and the only paying policy for Germany is unfailing 








frankness and promptitude. 


As tho final decision about disarmament has not yet been 
reached at Spa when we write, we must content ourselves with 
recording the events which have led up to the present situation. 
On Thursdsy week Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Curzon, and Sir L. 
Worthington Evans travelled to Brussels to take part in the 
Allied Conference which was held on Friday week and last 
Saturday. The Conference was attended by M. Millerand and 
the Italian Foreign Minister, and was presided over by the 
Belgian Prime Minister, M. Delacroix. Marshal Foch end Sir 
Henry Wilson presented a memorandum deteiling the various mili- 
tary respectsin which Germany had failed to carry out the Treaty. 


On Saturday week the Brussels Conference discussed the 
distribution among the Allies of the German indemnity. 
It is difficult to take much more than a mild academic 
interest in such a discussion, for he must indeed be an optimist 
who hopes for any reduction of our British Budgets by means 
of German payments. Whatever money may be paid by Germany 
will go in relief to France and Belgium and Serbia before our- 
selves. On the whole, we think it would be better to do the 
graceful act now when we can obtain some credit for it and admit 
that we do not seriously expect any compensation. The alter- 
native is to drag on in the pretence that we mean to be paid, 











and in the end we shall get nothing—not even the reputation 
of having behaved handsomely. 


On Monday the Allied delegates appeared at Spa to meet the 
Germans led by Herr Fehrenbach, the German Chancellor. 
As it had been arranged that one of the first questions to be 
discussed was disarmament, it was a surprise to the Allies to 
find that the German Minister of Defence was not present. Herr 
Fehrenbach declared that he had not realized that the disarma- 
ment question wowld come on at once, and he proposed that his 
Foreign Minister should make a preliminary statement on the 
subject. This was not satisfactory to the Allies, and the Con- 
ference was adjourned. By Tuesday the missing German dele- 
gates reached Spa, and a discussion at once began on the naval, 
military, and air clauses of the Treaty. The German Minister 
of Defence justified the delay in carrying out the terms by point- 
ing to the difficult economic situation in Germany. M. Delacroix, 
who was again acting as chairman, and Mr. Lloyd George laid 
it down that Germany must name an early date for the fulfilment 
of her promises. 


On Wednesday the Allies refused to modify any of the main 
clauses of the Treaty with Turkey. Minor concessions were 
drafted, and it was announced that the signature of Turkey 
to the Treaty with these amendments would be required within 
ten days. The German Foreign Minister produced a scheme of 
disarmament in which it was proposed that the process of dis- 
arming Germany should be allowed to continue for sixtcen 
months. Mr. Lloyd George, speaking for the Allies, replied 
that it was impossible for the present ‘‘ dangerous and 
abnormal situation’ to be prolonged. He added that the final 
answer of the Allies would be given on Thursday. 


At @ plenary sitting of the Democratic National Convention 
on Tuesday, Governor Cox, of Ohio, was nominated Democratio 
candidate for the American Presidency. The nomination was 
not effected till the 44th ballot. The proceedings of the Con- 
vention had been long and exhausting. Even the general 
enthusiasm of the occasion and the sharp strife of the factiors 
could not disguise the tedium of the Icng succession of ballots. 
When it was realised that Mr. Cox had received the necessary 
two-thirds majority, Mr. McAdoo’s menager mounted the 
pletform and moved that the nominetion be unsnimous. The 
answer was a roar of assent. It is a remarkable coincidence 
thet Mr. Cox and his Republican rival, Senator Harding, are 
not only both citizens of Ohio but have had elmost identical 
careers. Both began life as printers end then became in due 
course journalists and newspeper proprietors. 


As regards the two great questions of the day in America, 
Prohibition and the League of Nations, Mr. Cox is understocd 
to be ready to modify Prohibition by admitting light wines and 
beers, and to favour. the acceptance of the League with some 
harmless reservaticns, The Convention, es so often happens 
with American party conventions, reminded one of the election 
of a Pope at the Vatican, Those who seemed at the beginning 
to be strong candidates were eliminated in the voting. Mr. 
Palmer hed practically lost his cliance by the tenth ballot, 
though it was not till much later that he urged his supporters 
to transfer their votes to another candidate. But Mr. McAdoo 
is the chief example of one who seemed to have everything in 
his favour and who yet lost in the later ballots all the promise 
of the earlier ones. We feel pretty sure that whoever becomes 
President the American people will want to accept and work 
the League, not it is true in the full sense of Mr. Wilson’s demands, 
but in a manner thet will in the end be practical enough for our 
purpose, 


The Poles are evidently in a very anxious position, We may 
disregard the wilder rumours which were current at the beginning 
of the weck, but it is obvious that the utmost the Poles can do 
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aow is to save their own country. The vision of punishing the 
Bolsheviks has vanished. The latest communication from 
Warsaw which we have seen before we go to press on Thursday 
records the development of a Bolshevik offensive between the 
upper Beresina and Borisow. Warsaw also reports that further 
Bolshevik reinforcements are arriving. The Moscow communiqué 
published in the papers of Thursday claims the occupation of the 
important town of Rovno as well as the capture of a thousand 
prisoners and much equipment. 


The Daily Herald, the Daily News and the Manchester Guardian 
published last Saturday a document which is said to have fallen 
into the hands of the Bolsheviks at Archangel. It describes 
an interview alleged to have been granted by Mr. Churchill in 
May of last year to a Russian officer, General Golovin, who was 
the agent of M. Sazonoff. M. Sazonoff, of course, was formerly 
the Tsar’s Minister of Foreign Affairs. General Golovin in his 
account of the interview says that Mr. Churchill, “fearing the 
criticism of British workers,” and ‘“ perhaps also” the criticism 
of Mr. Lloyd George, enjoined the strictest secrecy; that Mr. 
Churchill, while pleading in Parliament for fresh forces to ensure 
the success of the Archangel evacuation, was really planning a 
further British advance into Russia; that Mr. Churchill pro- 
mised to help General Yudenitch’s campaign in every possible 
way ; that he promised to help General Denikin secretly, though 
he could not do so openly ; that he intended to ask for another 
24 million pounds nominally for the evacuation, but really to 
pursue his plans; and that he declared that in all his Russian 
policy he bowed to the authority of Admiral Koltchak. 


Great play has been made in various newspapers with these 
revelations, but though we profoundly mistrust Mr. Churchill, 
we are bound to say that the document does not add very much 
t> the opinion we had already formed of Mr. Churchill’s am- 
bitious and adventurous policy as regards Russia. It was always 
known that Mr. Churchill hoped to stretch out a hand to 
Admiral Koltchak. Moreover, there are bound to be errors in a 
document which was a report written in Russian of a conversa- 
tion conducted in French and which has since then been trans- 
lated into English. On the whole we are inclined to find a more 
sinister meaning in the allegation of Colonel Wedgwood that 
in May or June, 1919, Mr. Churchill telegraphed to General Knox, 
head of the British Military Mission in Siberia, instructing him 
to tell Admiral Koltchak 
“that the Prime Minister, who is all-powerful, is a convinced 
Democrat, and particularly devoted to advanced views on the 
land question, and suggesting consequently that Admiral 
Koltchak should issue a broad and stirring appeal, promising the 
lands to the peasants and a Constituent Assembly in order to 
strengthen his (Mr. Churchill’s) hands in urging the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet to recognise Admiral Koltchak’s Govern- 
ment.” 


Colonel Wedgwood suggested that this message was sent 
without the knowledge of the Cabinet. If there be any substance 
in the charge it is, to our mind, something much more important 
and more significant than the revelations of the Archangel 
document. Mr. Churchill has a continual itch for adventure 
and intrigue. He is thoroughly dangerous because he is restless. 
Whatever may be proved or disproved in future about Mr. 
Churchill’s dealings with Russia, we already know enough to 
seo that his policy was a repetition of his gambles at Antwerp 
and the Dardanelles. To say this is to express a political criticism 
justified by the facts. But Mr. Churchill's newspaper critics have 
gone much further than this in their accusations. 





We have dealt elsewhere with the strength of the Law of Libel 
when newspapers are concerned, and the great public advantages 
gained by not allowing our newspapers to accuse public men 
unless they can prove their charges up to the hilt. That 
being so, surely Mr. Churchill will proceed at once against 
the Daily Herald and other newspapers that have lately 
called and are still calling him a criminal and a traitor, 
and are accusing him in definite language of treason. He 
has here a full opportunity to clear himself, to punish his 
assailants, and to make it known to all the world that no news- 
pre can lightly slander our statesmen. The example of Lord 

ewton’s recent successful action against a newspaper and the 
unsuccessful action brought by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs against Sir 
Charles Hobhouse show conclusively how fairly British juries 
act in the matter. If Mr. Churchill is wise he will at once take 


action against his accusers. A failure to do so cannot but gravely 
prejudice him in the cyes of the British people, 








On Thursday week, on the vote of £848,642 for salaries 
and expenses of the Ministry of Transport, the work of the 
Ministry was again discussed. Mr. Asquith said that, in his 
judgment, “ there was no justification for the formation of this 
gigantic organization.” Its work could kave been perfectly well 
left to the Railway Department of the Board of Trade. Sir James 
Remnant, moving the reduction of the vote by £100,000, said 
they had so far heard nothing from the Minister and his colleague 
which would lead the House to any other conclusion than that 
the Ministry was not wanted. The £848,642 was, however, duly 
voted, and Sir Eric Geddes closed the debate with an ominous 
phrase, ‘‘ The Ministry of Transport is in its fancy.” 


The Ministry of Transport is not down on the list of the seven 
departments on which, according to Tuesday’s announcement, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s seven testing Committees are to report, 
The Departments to be investigated are the Ministries of Agriou)- 
ture, Labour, Munitions, the Board of Trade, the Department 
of Overseas Trade, the National Savings Committee and the 
Royal Commission of Sugar Supplies. The omission of the 
Ministry of Transport is not of much moment, as there is little 
doubt that the Ministries will be perfectly able to “justify” 
their expenditure to the Committees. Nothing is easier than 
to prove that this or that piece of expenditure is necessary. 
What is needed, as we have always said, is to consider the problem 
from the other end. What we need is to ration the various 
departments. The test must not be ‘“ What expenditure can 
you justify?” but ‘How are you going to allocate the sum 
allotted to you?” 


In the debates on the Budget on Monday and Tuesday, 
what Mr. Chamberlain described as “ that hardy perennial,” the 
question of the merits of “‘those charming sisters, direct and 
indirect taxation,” was, as usual, raised. This year, however, there 
was a new point to be made. Wages are now by statute governed 
by the cost of living, and taxes on necessaries such as tea therefore 
directly increase the wages bill. We trust that this useful little 
object-lesson in elementary economics will be digested. A 
Government concession has been made in the reduction of the 
duty on champagne, chiefly in the interests of the French growers, 
but partly on the plea that the tax originally proposed was 
sufficient to kill the trade. Mr. Chamberlain moved an amend- 
ment that the duty should be reduced from fifty per cent. to 
thirty-three and a third per cent. The duty on cigars is to be 
reconsidered. 


On Thursday week the Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
ceived a deputation from the Federation of British Industries 
on the subject of the proposed increase of the excess profits 
duty from 40 to 60 per cent. The deputation urged that the 
present duty already inflicts the greatest harm on the industries 
of the country. They are of opinion that the increase will be 
catastrophic. Since the Budget “ the textile trade had threatened 
to cease altogether.” Firms which were doing well and had good 
orders were not anxious to make more than their standard 
profit because of the amount of floating capital required to 
run their businesses. They were therefore beginning to work 
short time. Firms were unwilling to take necessary risks 
because of the certain limitation of their profits. 


There had been @ progressive decline in industry since the 
Budget. Last month alone there had been seventy-six can- 
cellations of orders for big ships. That had naturally affected 
other industries—iron, steel, marine engineering, &c. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s plea was that of necessity. He would not accede 
to the deputation’s suggestion that an amendment should be 
made allowing the payment of Excess Profits Duty in War Loan, 
It is understood that the deputation strongly urged that another 
attempt should be made to reduce the national expenditure, as 
in their opinion the outlook was @ very grave one, The Associa- 
tion of British Chambers of Commerce and the newer body, 
the National Association of Merchants and Manufacturers, 
presided over by Sir Hugh Bell, have both expressed similar 
views on the instant need for economy. Both are bodies whose 
considered opinion should carry weight. 





In the House of Commons on Wednesday, Mr. Churchill 
read the findings of the Army Council in the case of General 
Dyer. In the Army Council’s opinion General Dyer cannot be 
acquitted of an error of judgment, and they note that no further 
employment will be offered to him in India, nor do they con- 
sider it right thet he should be employed outside India. Now 
that he has been removed from his command, General Dyer 
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fs automatically on half-pay, but officers on half-pay are techni- 
cally eligible for further employment. ‘A. P. N.,” who is 
always well informed, writing in, the Daily Chronicle, says 
that the Army Council will not accept the responsibility of 
“ retiring’ General Dyer, though that is the course Mr. Montagu 
desires. The position of the Army Council is, in short, that 
if General Dyer’s retirement is necessary, it should be required 
on Imperial and not on military grounds. 








All this is an unsatisfactory compromise which is, to say the 
least, unjust to General Dyer. General Dyer, in our opinion, 
ought to have a court-martial. The verdict of a court-martial 
is something which every soldier respects and accepts, and in 
such a serious case as this it is an officer’s right to have it. 
But whan we write on Thursday a debate on the whole subject 
js about to begin in the House of Commons, and we must 
therefore reserve our comment till next week when we have 
read the debate. 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday, Lord Midleton brought 
forward with great success the question of Government extrava- 
gance. He urged the Government to appoint commissioners 
with due authority to reduce, before the winter, the “exaggerated 
staffs” of the spending departments. Lord Inchcape also 
denounced the ‘ megalomania” of the Government, and 
although the Lord Chancellor defended the Government with as 
much spirit as he could, ninety-five peers voted for Lord 
Midleton’s motion and only twenty-three against it. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the forming of the British 
Institute of International Affairs and with Lord Grey of Fallodon’s 
Speech last Monday. Here we must say something about the im- 
portant and striking speeches made by Mr. Balfour and Mr, 
Olynes. Mr. Balfour’s speech dealt specially with the question of 
international sympathy. Quite excellent was the passage in which 
he described in characteristic fashion the conflicting claims of 
scientific and sympathetic treatment :— 

“There were people so cool and indifferent in their intellectual 
outlook that they were quite ready to study anything in the 
world—domestie politics, foreign polities, or any politica— 
without a trace of passion or a trace of sympathy for the actors. 
They treated politicians as though they were beetles and great 
communities as though they were hives of bees. That was quite 
sound scientifically, but unfortunately the temper of mind which 
made that scientific attitude so easy was one which destroyed the 
sympathy without which no knowledge could be acquired of any 
community, domestic or foreign. The real problem which the 
ideal member of this Institute would have to solve was this : 
How could he look at the political and national struggles of his 
fellow-men in other countries with profound sympathy and deep 
comprehension unless he shared their passions as well as studied 
them?” 


Mr. Balfour answered his owi question by declaring that: 
‘What they had got to do was to combine that national 
feeling with that passionate desire for international comprehen- 
sion and international amity which was the surest obstacle to any 
repetition of the horrors which we had gone through the last 
tive years.”’ 
We are in full agreement with Mr. Balfour. For our international 
problems we want not only sympathy of comprehension, but also 
the sympathy that comes from the passion engendered by 
devotion to a great and good cause. 
does roblems, spoke wisely and well: “Labour 


upon great } 


Mr. Clynes, as he generally | : 
| have gone so far as to wait outside the committee room door so 





work. The subjects of Lenin can much more truly be described 
as slaves than the subjects of King George.” 


All that Lady Selborne says is absolutely true. The differ- 
ence between the slave, the man who cannot even command his 
own body and who is always at the disposal of his owner, and the 
freeman, however poor, is enormously great. No one who has 
ever seen a slave or noted his demeanour and the tone of his 
voice can doubt it. The power of choice which belongs even 
to the poorest freeman sets him on a different plane. To say 
that a man does not value this ultimate right of free choice in 
his actions because he is, like all of us, largely controlled by 
circumstances, and because also the exercise of freedom may be 
painful, is nonsense. Freedom of action is valued quite as much 
by the poor as by the rich. Extreme poverty deadens energy. 
Therefore wages too low to give a man the essentials of life are 
always uneconomic, but it is nothing to the deadening of energy 
caused by slavery. The true slave is utterly without hope, and 
therefore will only work when he is under the eye or the whip of 
his master, Therefore, slave labour, convict labour and forced 
labour produce little or nothing, as was found by the slave owners 
in America and is now found by the Soviet Government jn 
Russia. The latest news shows, indeed, that Lenin has had to 
superimpose upon his State slavery in the factories a wage 
incentive in order to get a product. 





We print elsewhere a letter from a correspondent who calls 
attention to the deplorable and unhygienic state of the London 
and Windsor barracks. We fancy that he might with truth say 
the same thing about some other barracks. Is it not amazing 
how completely our affairs are guided by loud and sectional 
clamour and not by a general sense of justice? Increase after 
increase in wages, dole after dole, are handed out by the Govern- 
ment to workers who make a noise, but the soldiers who saved 
the country and made it possible for their civilian fellows to 
live at home in security and enjoy the higher wages of to-day are 
allowed to live in depressing and insanitary barracks. Worse 
than that, many of the trade union leaders will not allow the 
soldiers to earn their living as skilled members of the Unions. 
We sincerely hope that our correspondent’s letter will be brought 
to the attention of the Government, for he has a definite, very 
cogent, and, in our opinion, quite unanswerable point to make. 
He wants to know why £3,000,000 should be spent on red uni- 
forms for reclothing the Army when the money might be spent 
on the insanitary barracks. Surely every sensible person must 
agree with him. 


The treatment of the Plumage Bill in the House of Comi 
Standing Committee has become a scandal. Day aftcr day 


no 


| quorum is formed and the Bill thus makes no progress, although 
| it has already been passed by the House of Lords and passed its 


had now to deal with foreign afiairs, and therefore-Labour should | 
be possessed of the fullest possible knowledge on these questions,” | 
Lord Robert Cecil, to whose inspiration the British Institute | 


wlready owes much and to whom it is certain to owe still more in 
the future, also spoke. No institution of the kind could have 
started under better auspices. 

ur contemporary, The Woran’s Leader, @ paper which is to be 
specially commended for the impartial way in which it gives 
opportunities for the statement of both sides of political issues, 
contains so excellent a statement by Lady Selborne in regard 
to the well-worn question of “‘ the worker a wage-slave ” that we 
cannot refrain from quoting it :— 

‘** A man who works for wages is not a slave, and it is simply a 
misuse of the English language to call him one. Certain ciroum- 
may be imagined which curtail his liberty of action, but 
normally he has a considerable choice as to what he 
He can choose his work, he can choose his master, and he can 
combine with his fellows to bargain for a fair rate of wage. Many 
of these liberties he would lose under a Socialist régime. He 
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He could not combine to raise his wages, 


master, the State. t 
I suppose he might still choose his 


States do not allow strikes. 
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second reading in the House of Commons by a 
The Standing Committee is supposed to be doing 
if the Bill had not been thus committed would have been 
We cannot 


the standard of responsibility which satisfies those 
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members 


The 


plot 


of the Standing Committee who neglect to form a quorum. 
Manchester Guardian suggests that there is a deliberate 
on the part of certain members. These members, it is stated, 
that they could be present to spoil or whittle away the Bill if a 
quorum were formed in spite of them. If a quorum cannot be 
formed without their presence, they merely wait till the danger 
is past and disperse. If these statements are true or partly 
true, this is surely a matter which the House should ‘nquire 
into at once. It concerns the efliciency and integrity of the 
whole body. 


The nation has learnt with sincere satisfaction that what 
might have been a very grave accident indeed to t! of 
Wales’s train in Western Australia ended in nothing worse than 


The train was running on a light 


» Prine 
some bruises and laughter. 
agricultural line when apparently its great weight caused it to 
The Roval saloon was overturned and rolled 


might have 


become derailed. 
down a low embankment. 
happened if the train had been going fast along a 
A Thanksgiving Service has been held in the Cathedral st Perth. 


One can imagine what 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AN EXTREMIST LABOUR PLOT. 


HE new campaign which Mr. Smillie opened at the 
Miners’ Federation Conference on Tuesday has a 
sinister look. Mr. Smillie knows perfectly well that the 
popular readiness of a year ago to play with the idea of 
nationalization, and perhaps even to accept nationalization, 
has passed away. On reflection the British people 
undoubtedly agree with the Government that State owner- 
ship and management mean more expensive working and 
consequently higher prices to the consumer. Moreover, 
they are dead sick of Government interference at any point 
where the throttling fingers of the bureaucrat can be kept 
away. We need not therefore pay very much attention to 
Mr. Smillie’s declaration that the issue of nationalization, 
so far from being dead, is very much alive. Men often 
speak loudest when they are least confident. We are 
concerned much more with what lies behind Mr. Smillie’s 
ass>rtion of the present vitality of nationalization. 

Behind that assertion Mr. Smillie is rallying forces that 
are nominally “ supporting troops,”’ but are really intended 
for a second line of attack which will turn out in the end to 
be the principal line. The pretence that the miners yet 
mean to bring about nationalization by means—such as 
Direct Action—hitherto publicly announced will prove to 
have been a mere feint. The real means are quite different. 
The crux of the matter is Mr. Smillie’s statement that if the 
(sovernment refuse to reduce the price of coal by the amount 
of 14s, 2d. which was recently added, miners “ will have to 
claim the full surplus from the coal trade.” “ It should not 
be unfair,”’ explained Mr. Smillie, “ for us to demand either 
that the householders should be relieved of this very large 
increase or that miners should claim in increased wages the 
whole available balance.” Now, it is well known to all 
that coal has risen to its present price as a result of 
the numerous increases of wages granted to the miners. 
What Mr. Smillie and the Miners’ Federation desire, 
therefore, is that the mines Should be brought gradually to 
actual insolvency, partly by reductions in the price of coal 
and partly by fresh advances in wages, while the miners are 
all the time relieved of the popular odium which hitherto 
has weighed heavily upon them because every housewife 
has felt that more wages to the privileged class of miners 
meant a higher price upon her sack of coal. 

The miners’ leaders are curiously careful nowadays to 
state that they are acting in the interests of the public. 
They know where the alien of their case lies. Thus it 
was not surprising that Mr. Smillie should have said at 
Leamington on Tuesday that he hopes “ the period is not 
far distant when the nation in its own interests will take a 
sensible view of this question.” Mr. Smillie rightly divined 
that the demand for a reduction of the price of. coal by 
lis. 2d. would be rejected by the Government and that the 
miners “* would be faced with a very serious crisis ” before 
the demand for more wages was satisfied. ‘“* Having made 
up our minds,” he added, “‘ we must go forward even if our 
demands are refused.”” As regards the new wages, the 
Miners’ Executive recommend a claim for a flat rate advance 
of 2s, per day for adult workers and 1s. for workers under 16. 
When the demand for a reduction of the price of coal by 
14s. 2d. has been refused by the Government, the field will 
be clear for Mr. Smillie’s secondary policy, which is his 
primary policy disguised. 

The policy was defined a few months ago in the baldest 
way by the New Statesman, which is very well informed on 
Labour affairs. The New Statesman stated that it was the 
intention of the extreme Labour leaders (who, of course, 
secretly admit that they are failing to bring about nationali- 
zation by Direct Action) to make successive wage demands 
so as to cripplo all the industries they desire to nationalize. 
The plan is perfectly simple and effective in itself. Every- 
thing pba upon whether the Government are sensible 
enough to see through the plot and to call a halt before it 
has gone too far. Tees that the Government kept on 
yielding in the future as they have done in the past to each 
fresh demand fora risein wages, without exacting correspond- 
ing guarantees of increased output. The Government at 


each surrender might console themselves with the reflection 
that “such a very little addition to the wages bill would 





make no great difference,” and that if the industry—whether 
the mines or the railways—had not as yet been ruined it 
certainly would not be ruined by the comparatively trifling 
addition now proposed. Yet the time would inevitably 
come when the point of insolvency would be reached, and the 
extreme Labour leaders would then turn round to the 
Government and say: “This is what the capitalistic 
system has brought us to! The industry is ruined. The 
ineptitude of capitalistic management is proved. Now the 
State must step in and save the situation. There is nothing 
else to be done.” 

Thus nationalization would have been reached by an 
indirect route; and yet reached, we venture to say, more 
quickly than it could have been reached by any other road. 
In this sinister plan we have a reproduction of the ancient 
Greek conundrum of the heap: ‘* When does a heap cease 
to be a heap?” If you diminish a heap of corn by taking 
away one grain after another, there is no particular moment 
—so gradual is the diminution—at which you can say that 
the heap had ceased to be a heap. And yet though the 
philosopher may look on during the process, puzzled and 
dumb, he must confess ultimately that the heap has ceased 
to be a heap because it has entirely disappeared. Mr. 
Smillie and his friends hope that the Government will be 
sufficiently bemused by this old fallacy or trick. They 
hope that the Government will not recognize that the 
capitalistic heap is being abolished because there is no 
definite moment at which the Government can say that such 
a deed is being accomplished. 

Meanwhile Mr. Smillie seems to be telling the Government 
that the miners are merely asking for their freedom and to be 
telling the public that they have nothing to be frightened 
about. Thus on Tuesday Mr. Smillie said: “ The Feder- 
ation has no desire to use its power merely because it can 
threaten the Government or the nation, but it must not be 
forgotten that we have been struggling to emerge from that 
cursed system of slavery and degradation which we have 
occupied under private ownership of mines.” Mr. Smillie 
asks, in fine, to be judged by his intentions and not by his 
acts, which reminds us of the excuse for the fickle lover in 
the old song :— 

“No matter what you do 

If your heart be always true, 

And his heart was true to Poll.” 
No doubt Mr. Smillie hopes to win what he calls freedom 
for the miners under Soviet rule. We advise him, however, 
to read the report of a speech made by Lenin on June 13th 
on the subject of freedom and slavery. “ Freedom,” said 
Lenin :— 
“is a bourgeois notion devised as a cloak under which to hide 
the spectre of economic slavery. Russia must get rid of the 
notion that happiness is to be attained by letting every man do 
ashe likes. An iron Government, composed of a few unshrinking 
men, with clear minds and emphatic pee consciousness, is what 
Russia wants, and what, happily, Russia has. Every Russian 
has the right to be a proletarian, and he may be proud of that, 
but he has not the right to shirk, to grumble, to dally with 
sedition, to shrink from the path of danger when the cause of the 
armed proletariat is threatened. Shirking and grumbling are 
as bad forms of treason as intriguing with the White reactionaries, 
and one treason will be as sharply punished as the other.” 
Lenin subsequently applied his doctrine in the most com- 
plete and dramatic form by announcing that the Russian 
trade unions were about to be transformed into State 
departments. In future every trade union would be put 
under the supervision of a committee “ of one official and 
two reliable communists from among the workers.” Really, 
Mr. Smillie ought not to keep back facts like these from the 
conferences he addresses. He is perfectly right in saying 
that the British worker wants his freedom and his indepen- 
dence, but the worker emphatically does not want freedom 
in the Russian sense—industrial conscription under which 
the labourer has his hours of labour increased and his life 
ruled from morning till night, with the prospect of being 
shot if he objects. 

But let us return to Mr. Smillie’s plan of bringing the 
mines to insolvency by knocking off the 14s. 2d. increase 
from the price of coal (which was imposed with the laudable 
object of paying for the miners’ increased wages) and 
simultaneously demanding still more wages for the payment 
of which no provision at all is to be made. If the plot of 
claiming “‘ the full surplus ”’ prospers in the mining industry, 
it may be expected in many other industries. One of the 
objects of Extreme Labour will be to force up the rates and 
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taxes to such a point that land will cease to have any value. 
The extremists will then be able to turn to the Government 
and say: ‘“‘ You must now nationalize the land. Private 
ownership has broken down and confesses its inability to 
carry on. There is nothing else for you to do.” Mr. 
Smillie’s policy may be expressed in three sentences : 
“* We must have the whole of the profits of every industry or 
else nationalization. But as the acquisition by us of all 
the profits would inevitably mean nationalization, it comes 
to the same thing in the end. If the Government are 
compliant we are certain to win.” 

We trust that the Government will recognize plainly 
whither the extreme labour policy is tending. The Govern- 
ment must either accept nationalization in the end if they 
go on yielding, or well before that point is reached they must 
stand their ground and fight. We ourselves have no doubt 
whatever that the time has come to stand and fight. Nearly 
all the advantages are on the side of the Government. They 
only want clearness of vision, coolness of head, and a 
capacity for sticking to the point when they have said what 
the point is. There could be no better ground for the 
Government to fight on than the coal question. Coal is the 
universal essential ; it feeds and keeps alive every industry ; 
it serves the wants and ensures the comfort of every family 
in the land. If Mr. Smillie cares to defy the Government, 
he will also be defying the nation. The nation will be 
against him. Further, the Government would have 
this fact on their side, that a countless number of 
miners themselves who are speechless at conferences and in 
trade union executives ardently desire that the conditions 
of their trade should be settled. They do not really care 
much one way or the other about nationalization, and when 
it comes to the question of their pay and their safety, they 
would much rather trust to the old conditions than to the 
wild speculations which Mr. Smillie dangles before them. 
Let the Government accept the challenge. Let them bring 
the thing to an issue before ‘‘ the heap ” disappears. They 
will be doing a great thing for the nation, and not least of all 
for the miners themselves, 





THE STUDY OF WORLD PROBLEMS. 


\ E welcome the foundation of the British Institute 
of International Affairs which was announced at 

a meeting of original members held in the rooms of the 
Royal Society of Arts on Monday last. The object of the 
Institute is to encourage the study of international action, 
and to keep its members in touch with each other and the 
problems they desire to investigate. 
co-operative movement to enable men to find out what is 
happening in other countries, and to study the bearing of 
such events upon the interests of human society as a 
whole. The idea of forming such an Institute originated 
in the Peace Conference at Paris last year. The English 
stafi of our delegation to the Conference were housed, as is 
well known, at the Hotel Majestic. Here their physical 
proximity enabled them to establish what might be called a 
clearing house of knowledge, facts, ideas and _ beneficial 
proposals in regard to foreign affairs. So much both of 
light and leading was gained by the interchange of ideas 
among these experts that a provisional committee was 
formed to try to create something analogous in London, 
That the League formed on Monday will be a success is 
our sincerest hope. Certainly a body which is led by such 
men as Lord Grey of Fallodon, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Clynes, 
Lord Robert Cecil, and Lord Crewe should find no difficulty 
in regard to its action. As we understand the speeches and 
proposals made, the idea is not to create a statistical office 
or a vast bureau, but a kind of informal Royal Exchange 
not of products but of facts and principles at which members 
may meet each other and ask and receive information. 
We do not know what is the exact plan of operations 
favoured by the leaders of the movement. For ourselves, 
we should like to express the hope that gt the beginning, at 
any rate, there may be as little formality as possible. If 
we may dream a dream, we should like to see a very big 
room with plenty of book-shelves and map screens and 
tables rather than a quantity of rooms. Next we should 


like to see the members not merely agreeing to meet at | 
| great Conference at Paris has hardly passed, and yet there 


certain prescribed hours, but, as a rule of the Institute, 


In a word, it is a 





To take a specific example: Mr. Jones and Lord 
Black, one an expert in the afiairs of Russia and the other 
an expert on Continental Jewry, would each promise 
to go to the Institute for one and a-half hours (say 
from 5.30 to 7) on Mondays and Thursdays, and would 
register themselves accordingly. Other men might say 
that they would make a practice of being at the Institute 
every day for ashorter time. Other men, again, would only 
perhaps be able to give a general assurance that they would 
go not less than a hundred times to the Institute in the year. 
The result would be that the member of the Institute who 
was in search for authentic facts on some subject would 
have a very fair chance of getting into touch with the right 
men. He would first go to the Institute without any actual 
appointment. Looking at the register, he would be able to 
see who was there on the day of his call, or on what day or 
days the men he wanted to meet would be there. 

The man who kept the register of attendances should be a 
man of knowledge, able to advise people whom to con- 
sult on particular points. But here, again, there should be as 
little formality as possible. Accidental meetings might 
often lead to useful results, and members would be mutual 
guides, “ A” would ask “ B ” to tell him something about 
the present condition of the Philippines, ov of the latest 
phase of the Californian treatment of Japanese labour, and 
“B” would answer: “ That’s rather off my beat; but I saw 
‘So-and-so’ here a minute ago, who is just the man 
to tell you.” Further, although we do not want the 
Institute to be too statistical, the Secretary or Director 
should be like a well-trained librarian. He should be able to 
act as a path-finder, and to tell people what special books 
or newspapers they ought to consult about some particular 
point. Needless to say, the Institute would have no policy 
of its own, but would simply be a producer and reflector of 
light. Indeed, if we had our way, we should like to write 
over the door, “* Abandon all thought of party or of politics, 
all ye who enter here.” 

Whether our dream can be made to come true we do not 
know, but, at any rate, we note that none of the suggestions 
officially made would preclude such an arrangement. It is 
officially stated that the scheme includes the creation of a 
library where all the necessary documents published by the 
various Governments can be found, the provision of a map 
room where geographical data can be filed, and, what is more, 
where the frontier lines can be kept marked in accordance 
with the latest alterations. There will also be a theatre 
where papers can be read and discussed. It is hoped also 
that facilities for social intercourse may be created through 
some kind of club. While in favour of all these things, let 
us say once again that we do hope the Institute will be as 
far as possible unicameral, something like a very large Café 
such as in old days was devoted to politicians and politics 
in many continental cities and acted as the Exchange of 
ideas. The Institute must first of all be a place where 
members can smoke and drink tea or coffee during business 
hours, get simple refreshments at other times, and enjoy 
all the physical conditions which bring men _ together 
and make them rub shoulders. Possibly from the great 
room there might be side chapels for maps and for books, 
and possibly also for an occasional special conference, but 
as a rule we would much rather see the walls of the great 
room lined with books which members could take down for 
themselves. The only thing, indeed, that we should add if 
we had a sufficiently large cheque for building the Institute 
would be a large cloister or ambulatory—grass plot and 
fountain in the middle—in which men—and there are a 
good many who were born peripatetic philosophers and 
politicians—might walk and talk together quietly on a 
wet day. This would often be the best part of the Institute. 

We have dealt elsewhere with Lord Grey’s speech, but 
may note here his excellent and stimulating declaration 
that the Institute should do for the present what history 
in the highest sense did for the past ; history, as he says, 
not only shows the facts of the past, but at its highest and 
best shows the relations of these facts to each other, and 
sets them in true proportion. Very happy was his point 
that the present so soon becomes the past that in many 
ways the Institute, though formed to deal with the present, 
would in fact be doing historical work. For example, the 


going down to the Institute for an hour or so on certain | is a need which the Institute has begun to mect of record- 
days each week and registering their names as they arrived. | ing and making accessible what was done there and bringing 
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out the specific value of the facts. Another excellent point 
in Lord Grey’s statement was his remark that — 
the Institute could not use, and must not attempt to use, the 
Press in the way in which the Press is now used for political 
purposes, the politicians of the Press might well make use 
of the Institute. 

We ourselves feel a special pleasure in noting the following 
passage from Lord Grey’s speech :— 

“They could give it clearly to be understood, in season 
and out of season, that as a result of this war it is an 
axiom of all national Governments that the sanctity of treaties 
will be maintained. And the next thing I think Governments 
might do is that they should let it be understood by the world, as 
a rule of their own conduct, that they will not in time of peace 
have secret treaties. I myself have been a party to the co 
of some secret treaties, but it was in time of war, and I woul 
suggest that it should be regarded as a rule of foreign policy that 
you should not have secret treaties in time of peace. But you 
must be prepared for this, that if you again have war you will 
again have secret treaties. Secrecy of treaties is always objec- 
tionable, though the contents may not be objectionable. In war 
you will have secret treaties because war makes objectionable 
things inevitable. I think it would be well if it were clearly 
understood by public opinion that secret treaties are objection- 
able in times of peace and will not be made, but that the real 
objection to secret treaties in war is an objection against war and 
not necessarily against diplomacy.” 

Our comment upon this wise statement is that the 
sanctity of treaties cannot be guarded and maintained 
under secret agreements. In order to get the maximum 
of success, and so of sanctity, for a treaty, the treaty must be 
made known to and understood by the people at large. 
They will maintain treaties of which they are cognisant, 
and to which they realize they are pledged. Nations, like 
men, feel the tie of honour, but they will not, and quite 
rightly will not, give the same respect to a secret and 
unknown treaty. Secret treaties are not treaties in the 
true sense, but only promises of statesmen to do their best to 
direct the policy of their nation in particular ways. The 
highest point they can ever reach is to be pledges of honour 
given by autocratic Sovereigns, but, Heaven be praised, 
autocratic Sovereigns are now not to be found in the world. 
Therefore, as we have said, the secret treaty is an anomaly 
as a treaty, and can only be considered an expression of the 
opinion of particular statesmen, which may or may not be 
endorsed by the nations as a whole. Secret treaties in war, 
as Lord Grey pointed out, stand of course on an entirely 
different footing. They are often acts of military necessity. 





THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 


ITHIN a few days the Government must finally 
make up their mind whether they mean to renew 
or to denounce the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. In ordinary 
times, so important a decision as this would have been a 
matter of public pre-occupation, but in these days there is so 
much to think about and we have become so accustomed 
to the Government’s habit of postponing their decisions till 
the last possible moment, and even of overlooking alto- 
gether very vital affairs, that we may be excused for wishing 
to make sure that no mistakes will be made in this instance. 
The comparatively recent history of the relations of Europe 
with Japan may have passed out of the nation’s mind owing 
to the war. Let us remind our readers, therefore, of a few 
leading facts. 

In 1894-5 Japan fought her overwhelmingly successful 
war against China, but no sooner had she won it and begun 
to display her not unnatural intention—as national acts 
were judged then—of absorbing a large part of China, than 
France, Russia and Germany warned her to “keep off the 
grass.’ Germany took Kiao-Chau and Russia took Port 
Arthur. Great Britain, proceeding rather reluctantly but 
none the less feeling that she must have a makeweight, 
occupied Wei-hai-Wei. Japan, of course, harboured a 
good deal of resentment against Europe, but the resentment 
had not as yet taken any serious form when British states- 
men began to revolve in their minds the possibility of an 
alliance with Japan to secure the Far Kast against Russian 
and German aggression. Matters came to a head in 1902 
when an alliance between Great Britain and Japan was 
signed—the first example of an alliance between a European 
and an Asiatic Power. Since then the Treaty has been 
twice renewed and its scope has been increased. The last 





renewal took place in July, 1911, for a period of ten years. 
This Treaty of 1911 provided that either party must give a 





year’s notice to the other of its intention either to renew or to 
denounce the Treaty. In other words, as we have said, 
the British Government must make up their minds within 
a few days. 

The current number of the Review of Reviews contains 
two articles which state clearly the case for and against 
another renewal of the Treaty. Professor J. H. Longford, 
who is a well-known authority on Japan, and whose reports 
have frequently been issued by the Sevier Office, tries to 
dispose of the usual objections to renewal. It is said, for 
instance, that Japan is ambitious and aggressive, and is in 
all essentials the Germany of the East. She has absorbed 
Korea, Liao Tung, Formosa, and Saghalin. She is now 
absorbing Manchuria, Mongolia, Shantung and Eastern 
Siberia. Professor Longford’s answer is that Japan has 
done no more than other great States, including Great 
Britain and the United States, which have expanded at the 
expense of their neighbours, and that wherever Japan has 
occupied fresh territory she has wrought industrial marvels, 
A rich China, he points out, would be far too large a field for 
Japan to keep to herself ; it would be a trading ground for 
the whole world. Another objection to renewal is that 
Japan is really ruled by a military class and that the conduct 
of this class is incalculable. Professor Longford answers 
that though it may be truly said that treaties are helpless to 
bind a military class, Japan has, as a matter of fact, most 
faithfully observed the Treaty with Great Britain hitherto. 
She came without hesitation into the Great War and amply 
discharged her Treaty obligations, thereby relieving Great 
Britain of burdens in the Far East that might have been 
crushing. Incidentally, Professor Longford does not 
attempt to defend what is known as the “ Five Group 
Demands ” which Japan put forward during the war. These 
demands were really a violation of the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty, but an appearance of observing the Treaty was 
maintained by sending an incomplete account of the 
demands to Great Britain. ‘ The incident,” says Professor 
Longford, “ admits of no defence, but it was not universally 
approved in Japan, and the repetition of such an instance of 
secret diplomacy is unlikely.” 

A third objection to the renewal of the Treaty is that now 
that Germany and Russia have both collapsed, the original 
reason for the Anglo-Japanese Alliance has disappeared. 
But Professor Longford suggests that Russia is not dead 
but swooning, and that in any case another Treaty between 
Great Britain and Japan, which can certainly be had now 
but might not so easily be negotiated in the future, would 
seonre the Far East in perpetuity. He suggests, moreover, 
that the Alliance should be a triple one between Great 
Britain, Japan and the United States. As for the general 
charge of aggressiveness against Japan, Professor Longford 
argues that Japan has never been aggressive for the sake of 
aggression ; that she has had a rational motive in every one 
of her wars, and that she has shown herself eminently 
patient, sober and far-seeing. She would never be so 
insane, he declares, with the example of Germany’s fall 
before her, as to challenge the might of the United States. 
But Professor Longford’s chief reason for urging a renewal 
of the Treaty is that the alliance relieves Great Britain of an 
enormous weight of responsibility in the Far East. As it is, 
we can be contented with a skeleton fleet in the Eastern seas 
and with small garrisons which are sufficient to keep order 
in the rich and important colonies of Hong Kong and 
Singapore. “The peace and security of the Australian 
Dominions and the tranquillity of India will be equally free 
from the threatening cloud that otherwise will ever be 
shadowing them.”’ 

All these arguments are certainly deserving of respect and 
deep consideration. It may be said that our alliance with 
Japan gives us a restraining power over her, and a right to 
offer her advice which we should forfeit if we denounced the 
Treaty. Suppose that the Treaty came to an end and the 
worst fears of the critics of Japan were realized, and Japan 
acted in a high-handed and rapacious manner in the Far 
East. What could we do? Is it to be thought of that 
in the immediate future we could seriously undertake 
a war with Japan, who lies at such an immense distance 
from our shores? We have not the money or the mea 
or the will. Although Japan has become a member of 
the League of Nations, she has by no means shown any 
tendency to reduce her armaments. On the contrary, her 
military bill has been trebled, and she proposes to raise her 
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army, which has hitherto numbered 1} millions, to 4} 
millions. She is building four of the largest battleships in 
the world, and these will probably be ready for sea within 
two years. 

But when all has been said we could not renew the 
Treaty with Japan in direct disregard of the wishes of the 
Dominions, and we do not know in what sense or with what 
strength those wishes have been officially expressed of late. 
Mr. Theodore, the Prime Minister of Queensland, who writes 
the second of the two articles to which we have referred, 
is at all events perfectly definite in his opposition to any 
idea of renewing the Treaty. He represents Japan as a 
constant menace to Australia. She has, he points out, a 
population of 55 millions, as against an Australian popu- 
lation of only 5 millions. There is another side, he declares, 
to the story of Japanese faithfulness during the war, and 
history has yet to write the account of the “ ultimatum to 
Australia ”’ which Japan sent while the war was still in 
progress, demanding compensation which she guessed could 
not in the circumstances be refused. Mr. Theodore says 
that Australians, who are more closely affected than anybody 
else, will not approve of a renewal of the Treaty except in a 
considerably modified form. He points out in alarm that 
Japan is continually approaching nearer to the coast of 
Australia. “ Thousands of Japanese have gone to the 
mines of New Caledonia. Though assurance has been given 
that they are peaceful artisans, they are also reservists, 
veterans of the Manchurian War. ... The fact is that 
Japan possesses easy comfortable stepping stones from 
Tokio to Thursday Island, the northern gateway to Queens- 
land.” Finally, Mr. Theodore says that the Commonwealth 
would regard the policy of a White Australia as being 
wrecked if Japanese nationals retained a right of entry into 
Australia. The immigration of coloured races into Aus- 
tralia is of course prohibited, but under the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance as it stands it is impossible to discriminate directly 
against Japanese netionals, though no doubt roundabout 
means are found of excluding them. 


We most sincerely hope that the Government are care- 
fully considering these urgent matters. Our own view is 
that it is easy to make out a case either for or against a 
renewal of the Treaty. If we perceive the disadvantages 
to the British Empire, we also recognize the very solid 
advantages. To be able to write off the Far East as virtu- 
ally safe from an Asiatic upheaval is no doubt a comfort, 
yet we would add a word of warning against pressing too far 
the doctrine of asking Japan to keep the seas for us. We 
should lose all moral authority if it were known in the Far 
Kast that we had shifted our responsibility on to other 
shoulders, and we must also remember that with all Euro- 
pean naval opposition gone from the North Sea and the 
Mediterranean, our ships can patrol Eastern seas as easily 
as any others. In the circumstances we want to come to 
a conclusion not on the mere verbal merits of the case as 
it may be stated for and against a renewal of the Treaty, 
but in the light of the extraneous but overwhelmingly 
important consideration of what the effect of our 
decision would be upon our relations with the United 
States. 


We need not have the least hesitation in expressing our 
feelings in that way because comfortable relations between 
America and Japan are just as important for Japan as the 
maintenance of friendship with America is important for us. 
American friendship must be the touchstone of our policy. 
We must do nothing that would be considered unfriendly or 
inconsiderate to America because in sober truth co-operation 
between America and ourselves, which we are certain will 
develop directly after the Presidential election whatever 
the result of that election may be, is immeasurably the best 
instrument for keeping the world peaceful and safe that we 
are ever likely to have placed in our hands. If we act with 
America we may accomplish much in the world in the spirit, 
if not in exact accordance with the letter, of the League of 
Nations. Without that help we shall accomplish nothing. 
No doubt the Anglo-Japanese Treaty requires modification 
in detail. We trust that the Government are considering 
these modifications, if it is their intention to renew the 
Treaty, in the full light of opinion from America as well as 
from the Deminions. We would much rather abandon 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance a year hence than forfeit the 
prospect of a fruitful fellowship with America. 





THE RIGHT OF FREE LIBEL. 


W: are glad to note the protests recently made in the 

Lords against a very dangerous claus> in the 
Government’s Official Secrets Bill and Lord Curzon’s 
promise of amending words. The influence exercised by 
Government on the Press through the Honours List and 
the promise of early news is already too great. Do not 
let us add to it the power of intimidation by threats of fine 
and imprisonment. The Government must guard their 
own secrets. In this connexion we may call attention to 
another aspect of the problems of publicity. We have 
always held that the very strict and indeed onerous obliga- 
tions which the British law of libel lays on the Press of this 
country ought to be maintained in their entirety. Any 
newspaper which accuses a man of criminal or dishonourable 
acts must be prepared to make its charges good up to the 
hilt, and if it fails must expect heavy punishment. Main- 
tenance of this principle is the antiseptic of the Press, and 
has helped to give it its high position among us. It is 
because the Press can be held so rigidly to account for false 
accusations that its accusations here carry weight and must 
be attended to. But if this strict standard is to be exacted 
from the Press an equally strict one should surely be main- 
tained in regard to Parliamentary accusations. At the 
present moment there is no redress whatever against 
accusations impugning a man’s conduct and honour if 
made in the House of Commons. The privilege of Parlia- 
ment | ee the man who makes the accusation; the 
accused has thus no power to bring the matter into court, 
publish his answer, have it tested by a competent 
tribunal, and, if he has been wrongfully accused, obtain 
redress, 

A case of this kind has lately arisen. It is one in regard 
to the merits of which we are totally ignorant, but it well 
illustrates the injustice of allowing Members of Parliament 
the unrestricted right of libel which we do not allow to the 
Press. One of the members of the Indian Kaliphat Dele- 
gation was lately made the subject of a parliamentary 
—— by a Member of Parliament—Colonel James. 

he question conveyed an accusation of a very serious kind. 
It may have been true or it may have been false, but clearly 
the incriminated man should be allowed the chance of 
proving himself innocent. Yet it would seem that, owing 
to the privilege of Parliament, it will be impossible for 
Mr. Syud Houssain, the accused man, to get the matter 
tested, 

Mr. Syud Houssain asked Colonel James to repeat the 
accusation made in the question outside the House, so that 
he might bring an action and arrive at the truth in regard 
to what he describes as “a wicked and malignant libel.” 
The Member of Parliament did not repeat the accusation 
without cover of privilege. Upon this Mr. Syud Houssain 
drew the attention of the Speaker of the House of Commons 
to the facts and asked ar protection. If it could be 
obtained in no other way, he asked whether he could not 
publicly refute this “ wicked slander before the Bar of the 
House.” If not, could not his letter be communicated to 
the House? The Speaker replied by telling him that he 
had forwarded the letter to Colonel James. On Colonel 
James still refraining from repeating the accusation outside 
the House, Mr. Syud Houssain has published the corre- 
spondence, and also an extract from Hansard reporting a 
conversation between the Speaker and Colonel Wedgwood 
which took place on June 21st. The Speaker explained in 
the House that he had no power to intervene. He could 
only say that he did not like questions with regard to 
persons outside the house, but he had not the power to stop 
them. 

In our opinion this right of free libel in the House of 
Commons should certainly be withdrawn. It works most 
one-sidedly against the Press. On two occasions within 
the past ten or twelve years the Editor of the Spectator has 
been grossly libelled on the floor of the House of Commons 
by name. On both these occasions when he endeavoured 
to obtain a proper investigation of the accusations the 
offending Members of Parliament took shelter under their 
privilege and refused to give him the opportunity of 
defending himself by means of a libel action which would at 
once have arisen in the case of a statement made by a 
newspaper. 

No doubt in the two cases named no very great harm was 
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done to the Spectator. No. one - believed either of the 
incriminatory allegations. They were indeed universally 
ridiculed as well as reprobated. But what may not hurt 
a well-known newspaper and its editor may often be 
exceedingly cruel and injurious to a private individual. 
We suggest that both Houses of Parliament ought to give 
up this privilege of free libel, and that as great a responsi- 
bility for their words should be exacted from Members of 
the House of Commons as from newspapers. This 
instead of impairing the power of the House of Commons 
would give weight to its deliberations as it does to news- 
paper comment. At present any man may ignore what is 
said about him in the House of Commons because there is 
no possibility of forcing a Member of Parliament to make 
good his accusations. The nation will never take indict- 
ments of individuals in the House of Commons seriously till 
the denouncers can be required to prove their words. 








FALLING IN LOVE WITH A PHOTOGRAPH. 
7 E have no word to express the lighter side of symbolism, 
yet very obviously it has a light side which comes into 
prominence whenever what we ordinarily mean by symbolism 
retakes its recurrent hold upon the human imagination. At the 
present moment the public seems to take a wonderful pleasure 
in various forms of dumb show and seeks expression for senti- 
ment, and very often for sentimentality, in something other 
than words. Take, for instance, the rage for souvenirs which 
during the war caused sensible men to risk their lives. These 
little worthless objects were transformed for the time into 
symbols of victory and adventure. The regard for them was 
in“some sort akin to the rage for relics which showed itself in 
the middle ages. It has become the fashion for each regiment 
to have a mascot. What sentiment these ‘‘ mascots ” embody 
it is not easy to say, but they certainly bear witness to some 
emotion of esprit de corps and give men some pleasing sense 
that they have thrown in their luck with their fellows. One of 
the great arts is declared by some of its votaries to be in danger 
of decay and disappearance in consequence of this new passion 
for dumb show. The camera, which produces neither colour nor 
sound, and which can only stereotype the show of the moment, 
is able to satisfy the dramatic instinct of the multitude. A very 
short time ago reasonable people were gazing in amazement at 
a crowd who had fallen in love with a photograph. The greatest 
actress that ever was seen never had a greater ovation than Mary 
Pickford. She was acclaimed the world’s sweetheart by people 
who had never seen her at all and who, until she landed at 
Southampton, had known her only by her shadow. It is a most 
astonishing thing that such an enthusiasm of admiration should 
be evoked by a counterfeit presentment and one which owe3 
nothing to the intervening personality of an artist. The great 
pictures of the past did—at least in Italy—arouse the enthusiasm 
of the crowd, but it was the painter who aroused it: it was 
the inspiration of a man of genius which made its mysterious 
appeal. The camera has no genius. It makes no subtle comment 
upon the faces which it reproduces, and sets no revelation of 
character before the eyes of its audience. Of course, its powers 
have been wonderfully developed lately. There is nothing to be 
wondered at in the fact that it should hold men and women 
spellbound ¢s it illustrates the adventure stories that they love 
or shadows forth the scenes of which they have only heard. 
The remarkable thing is that it should be able to replace all 
those personal influences which we imagined alone able to con. 
quer the heart of the crowd. Actors and actresses on the rea] 
stage are real people subject to moods, subject to the nameless 
Spell of the hour, aware of the temper of the audience, unable, 
we are told, to do their best in an empty or an unsympathetic 
house. Those who fell in love with the heroine of so many 
domestic dramas owed their emotion to no sympathetic waves 
of feeling. No joyous or pathetic intonation, no humorous 
trick of voice made appeal to their hearts. Exactly what did 
appeal is beyond our power of analysis. Some critic will tell us 
some day when the cinema is older and when the goal of many 
modern tendencies has been perceived and become a matter of 
history. It is the negative side of the matter which interests 
the present writer. 

We are always being told in conversation in the Press 
everywhere that “magnetism” accounts for almost all the 
power which certain men and women are able to exercise 
over those with whom they come in contact. We are told that 
ertain speakers carry the House of Commons with them because 





of their magnetism. Again, we read that the great orators of 
the past triumphed by means of this indefinable yet wholly 
material spell. Grace of manner is now described as magnetism, 
and we are snubbed if we account for it as merely the expression 
of certain qualities of mind or character. Even if a boy becomes 
popular at school it is supposed to be because of “a certain 
magnetism,” and if a master is liked by the boys he is always 
supposed to be magnetic. If a wise and moderate man succeeds 
in settling a strike after a conference with its leaders, ha’f his 
acquaintances will assure us that he did it by his personal 
magnetism. For ourselves, we are delighted to see this tiresome 
explanation questioned. If an orator succeeds in appealing, half 
the interest of his success, both to himself and to the world, con. 
sists in consideration of the psychology of his audience. What 
was it in what he said which seemed to them true or touching cr 
inspiriting ? That is a matter of real importance, constantly 
lost sight of and brushed aside by a catchword. 

But there is another and more important aspect of this capa- 
city of the crowd to fall in love with a photograph in defiance 
of the fashionable ‘‘ magnetic’ theory. Magnetism of this kind 
as usually understood, though a great power, is also a limitation, 
If, however, personal charm of a kind to enthrall a crowd really 
consists in something quite different, in something irrespective 
altogether of the actual physical presence of the influential 
personality, that limitation is done away. We are always hearing 
that it is within the bounds of possibility that before long not 
colour only but voice will be mechanically reproduced in such 
a manner as to make the illusion of the cinema complete. Such 
an illusion will, of course, be reproducible in any number of 
places simultaneously. We may see not enly the whole world 
in love with one woman, but the whole world mentally subju- 
gated by the personal influence of a popular hero. Would not 
this mean an extension of the powers of the individual hitherto 
undreamed of ? We should be face to face with something like 
omnipresence! An alarming 5 hought in an emotional time! 
Just now the world is in dramatic mood. How much good 
and how much harm the war has dene is a question which will 
afford food for discussion from now till doomsday. One of its 
smaller effects would seem to have been to have made the new 
generation of Englishmen once more, for good or evil, a 
romantic people, capable of all the ineffable follies of youth 
and high spirits and laughing gaily at the benevolent efforts 
of the wiseacres who seek to do it good by screwing an old 
head on to its upright young shoulders. 





ITALIAN TRAVEL, ‘1660. 

HERE is a strange fascination about travel which impels 
us to speculate on the impressions that others before us 
have received from the scenes and monuments we are ourselves 
delighted with. From old books of travel, old diaries, and 
letters we may get occasional glimpses and hints, sometimes 
amazing in their apparent callousness towards the very things 
that we so naturally assume must at all times have been the 
most impressive sights. Beyond the chance of learning what 
some great man did actually think of some one of the wonders 
of the world lies the yet more speculative desire to know what 
such a one would have thought had he enjoyed our privilege 
of travel. What would the impressions of Sir Christopher Wren, 
for instance, have been if his Italian journey had not been 

cut off at Paris when he was recalled by the Fire of London ? 

An old calf quarto dated 1660 opens up a vista of current 
English travel opinion, and is such a guide-book to Italy as 
might have accompanied Wren on his projected journey :— 

‘‘Jtcly in its original Glory, Ruin, and Revival, Being an 
Exact Survey of the Whole Geography and History of that famous 
Country With the Adjacent Islands of Sicily, Malta, ete. And 
whatever is Remarkable in Rome (the Mistress of the World) 
And all those Towns and Territories, mentioned in Antient and 
Modern Authors. Translated out of the Originals for Generel! 
Satisfaction. By Edmund Warcupp, Esquire. London, Printed 
for S. Griffin, for H. Twyford, Tho. Dring and I. Place, and are 
to be sold in Vine Court, Middle Temple, at the George in Fleet 
Street, and at Furneval’s Inn Gate, in Holborn. 1660.” 

The book is a quarto of 328 pages, and has an engraved frontis- 
piece, Hercules leaning against the stem of a tree with arm out- 
stretched and suspending his lion’s skin, on which is printed: 
“* Ttaly in its original! Glory Ruine d: Revivall. By E. W. Esq.” 

3elow which is a coat of arms. There is a landscape background 
with mountains and a castellated town surrounded by trecs. 
The dedication is to the Rt. Honble. William Lord Lenthall.* 
= “William I enthall, bora 1591, the famous Speaker (1641-53) who oppose 
Charies the First, dicd 1682,” 
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After a fulsome compliment to his patron’s .inextinguishable 
memory, the author says :— 

“The Itinerary of Italy, translated long after my return 
thence, in those vacant hours which I allowed to diversion, 
without farther intention than to renew that language by a 
retranslation (which occasioned my so close keeping to the 
Italian names and Idiome) and once more to travel that ole- 
brate Countrey in this exact description, whither in my earlier 
Years Your Lordship addressed me.” 


While to the reader in another Preface the Bookseller gives 
this assurance :— 

“You have here the Itinerary of Italy, a gu‘de to all that 
travel thither, a memorial after their return, a just entertain- 
ment to the learned, and a pleasing diversion to those who 
have not given themselves the trouble of unnecessarie letters ; 
whilst with easie journies they pass through the most celebrate 
part of the habitable Earth, directed by this Treatise, to the view 
or contemplation of all that is excellentin art, or nature. . . . Not 
anything ancient or modern, which a man upon the place ought 
to understand, seems omitted, nor is there anything inserted 
to the unnecessary burthen of his memory: no Treatise in 
the Italian tongue was ever so acceptable to strangers, none 
on this subject deserved so well from the natives.” 

Of Italy itself we are t-Id :— 

“Hence did the barbarous Br itains, Gauls, Germans, etc., 
receive their first civility, and hence in all succeeding ages 
received their best supply. Who in these nations less barbarous 
then their Ancestors, can think of that Country without reveréce? 
who can peevishly resolve to bo ig norant of their story by refusing 
this Treatise ?”’ &.— 
verbal inducements which to show that the art of 
selling encyclopaedies was already known. After this exordium 
succeeds “A Table of Posts and Stages,” followed by a curious 
folded map surrounded by bird's-eye views of Venice, Padua, 
Verona, Brescia, Parma, Milan, Florence, Mantua, Ferrara, 
Ancona, Siena, and Genoa. 

The real work then starts with a “‘ First Part. Wherein is 
contained the Journeys or Veyages, from Trent to Venice, 
from Venice to Milan, from Milan to Rome.’ Trent comes 
first. It is ‘‘now reduced under the power of the Germans, 
and is a refuge for all Italians, when any disgrace happens to 
them in their own countrey”’—a state of things happily now 
obsolete. By Bassano and Treviso we pass to Venice, where 
the Ducal Palace, St. Mark’s, and the Murano Glassworks 
receive the usual notice. A note on the citizens bears on a 
disputed passage in Hamlet’s speech to the Player Queen :— 

“Their Ladies did formerly wear their own or a counterf >t 
hair below the shoulders trimmed with gomms and flowers, 
and mounted in their Chappenes (high as a man’s legg) they 
walk between two handmaids to distinguish themselves from 
the Courtezans, who go covered with a white veil of tiffany.’’ 
‘““ Your Ladyship isnearer heaven,than when I saw you last, by 
the altitude of a Chopine.”’ 


seem 


At Venice the Redentore, then the new church, 


‘ 


‘deserves a place even amongst the fairest of Venice for its 
splendour & sumptuousness, heing designed by Palladius, 
the famous Architect, and built by order, and at the Cost of 
the State by an unanimous Vow which they made in the year 
1576.” 

We are then advised “To goe from Venice to Padova first 
take a boat at Venice,’ and follow the Brenta, “embellished 
with stately and most sumptuous Palaces, & lovely Gardens, 
and no lesse beautified with the continual travelling of all 
sorts of People to and fro.’’ At Padova the Learned we are 
given a list of learned residents and their houses, and may 
think of Inglesant and his acute and skilful physician of mind 
and body. Vicenza is the next important place that follows, 
where the description of the house of Palladio is full, but less 
so by far than became the rule in the eighteenth century when 
Palladianism was at its height. 

“The Vicentines,”’ the author tells us, ‘‘ delight to go abroad 
in the World, (an humour seldome met with in the Italians) 
as well to learn good breeding, as to provide for their Families : 
So that returned home they live in all splendour and politeness, 
both within and without doors, go richly apparelled, as well 
Men & Women, and keep many followers, which they may well 
do, by their abundance of Riches. For which cause this City 
is reputed full of Gentry, and their Common Title is, Il Signor 
Conte. Nor are they less noble in their buildings, both publick 
and private, than in their garb ; for by the industry of Palladius, 
a Vicentine and reviver of the Roman Architecture, it shewes 
itself most pompous, and equal to any great City. They 
erected a theatro by the invention of Andreo Palladio, the 
Renovator of the good and ancient Architecturo, (capable of 
5000 persons in their seats) as by this inscription appears. 
‘Virtuti ac Genio Olympior: Academia theatrum hoc a funda- 
mentis erexit Paladio Archit: Anno 1584.’ The stage, or Scene, 
is a stupendious thing to behold, for the many Statues and Corin- 
thian Pillars; the Prospective represents a Royal City, whero 





was first performed, with great applause, and incredible satis- 
faction to the whole Province, in the year 1585: the representa- 
tion of Epidus, Tyrant of Soffocles, acted with lordly pomp, 
as well as in the habits, as Musick, Chorus and illvminaticn of 
the Theatre. . . Upon a little hill of a facile ascent stands the 
Rotunda, of the Signors Counts, Oderico and Mario Coya 
Brothers, so called from the round Cupola at the top (or like- 
ness it hath with the Pantheon at Rome) which covers the Hall 
of the same Figure: They mount to it by four ample Marble 
air of Stayrs, where are four spacious Chambers worth seeing 
or the fair Columns which seem of an excellent Marble 
called Paris. From each of which one may behold various 
rospects, from one an immense campagna, another the large 
[heatre and Town, the third mountains over Mountains, the 
Fourth Land intermixt with Water, so that the eye rests marvel- 
ously contented. The round of the said Hall garnished with 
Figures of Plaister of Paris, and Pictures and bordered with 
gold, receives its Light from the Top like the Pantheon of Reme. 
The Chambers are all guilt and mingled with Histories of an 
excellent Inve ntion and Pictures drawn by the hand of Ales- 
sandro Maganza, a Vicentine, Pailadius made this his Master- 
piece, for tis so contrived that it conteyns Geometrically a 
Round, a Cross and a Square: And if in any place the Heavens 
seem to display their eternal Beauty, more than in another, 
tis there. They used to say that Apollo and the Sisters with 
their Chorus sojourn there, And that Bacchus resides in his 
deep Seliars ; which are so vast, and filled with the best wines, 
and they with so much liberality and bounty free to all persons, 
That they must not be passed without a visit: nor the Gardens 
filled with Citrons and all sorts of outlandish Flowers, all which 
are splendidly governed and freely shewod to all Strangers 
with all kind acceptance from the Patrons.” 

Passing “ Verona the Antient”’ with no mention of Rcmeo 
and Juliet, though ‘‘ It hath afforded some Women too, so well 
read in the Greek and Latin tongue, and the Sciences, that they 
have held disputes with many learned Men,” the guide goes 
on to Brescia, Bergamo, and Crema; thus arriving at Milan :— 

“The great and sumptuous Domo or Cathedral—built with 
such industry, that for its greatness and Architecture, tho 
pretiousness of the Marbles and workmanship, few Temples 
of the World can be paralleled unto it. Thegreat Hospital 
of Milan, praisable, seated in an island, and invironed with 
Columns, and porches, tis 600 rods about, 100 of a side.”’ 

Passing Reggio and Modena, he goes to Bologna la Grassa :— 


** It is for med in the similitude of a Ship, more long than broad, 

at one side shewing the figure of a Prow, and at the other that 
of a Poop, having in the midst the most high Tower Asinelli, 
which repre sents the main Mast, the Tower Garisenna the 
Scale, and the other small Towers, the Shrouds to the eye of 
the beholder. ... Here (to maintain their Epithite of Bologna 
la Grassa) they make those famous Salfages, which for their 
excellency are esteemed a costly dish throughout the World, 
as also a Conserve of Quince and Sugar called Gelo or Jelly, 
fit for the Table of a Prince.” 
Then at p. 83 we arrive at Fiorenza la Bella: ‘‘ The serencss 
and goodness of the Ayr generates many good Wits there, and 
their Ingenuity procures great Riches.” He singles out for 
mention “* The Palazzo de Strozzi, no less to be admired for the 
Immensity of its Fabricks than for its rude Architecture” : 

‘*The Mirrour of Art and wonder of this Age Saint Laurence 
Chapel is so glorious, that who enters must imagine himself in 
some place above terrestial, which is overlayed with fine polist 
stones, of all colours upon Earth dugg up within the Dukes 
Territories, twas built by Cosimo Medici therein also is a 
Library (not despicable). The church Santo Spirito is 
built with the strict rules of Architecture, and supported by 
vast long Columns of Stone. For eight miles round about 
the City there seems another Florence so full are the feilds 
speckled with Country seats. &c.”” 

Pistoia, Pisa, and Arezzo are briefly noted on the way to Siena, 
where the author expands on the marble pavement of the 
Cathedral: “no pencil can come near it, though many Masters 
take pattern from those figures in stones.” He then turns 
back to Milan to vi.it Cremona the Faithful, Mantova, Ferrara, 
and Rimini. Alberti’s masterpiece at the second is only tke 
burial-place of some martyrs to him, and he has nothing on 
Ravenna is a “city more memorable 
Passing Rimini with a 


the palaces of Ferrara. 
for its antiquity than fair building.” 
note only of the Roman Arch, he gees to Loreto, and enlarges 
on the Santa Casa and its miracles: ‘The Nobleness & 
Magnificence of the Church of Loreto, compendicusly drawn 
out of the five books of Floratio Torsellino a Jesuit.’ Terni, 
Narni, and Lucca are passed, the last “‘a city replenisht with 
many good and Artful Structures and a great number 
of stately Churches.” Then we reach Genova: “One street 
may be well termed the Mistress of the World called Strada 
Nova, being spatious, long, even, and on each side embellished 
with most stately Marble Pallaces, the fairest whereof belongs 
to the Duke of Oria.” With which ends the first book—at 
p- 139. 

The Second Part opens with a folded plate of a curious 
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bird’s-eye view of Rome surrounded by views of St. Peter’s with 
Bernini's tower still standing, St. Paul’s, St. John Lateran, 
St. Maria Maggiore, and three other Churches. Also views of 
Lucea, Malta, Pozzolo and Napol and Lauretum. This book 
deals with Rome, “‘ Mistress of the World.”’ The author starts 
off with the praises of Rome from Virgil to Stefano Pighio, telling 
us that though some are omitted for brevity’s sake, yet “‘ without 
committing an unpardonable fault we must not leave out these 
elegant Verses of Marcus Antonius Flaminius.” The modern 
reader, however, will require this piece of criminality. It 
appears that St. Jerome’s third wish was to have seen Rome 
in her glory, and though the author thinks it somewhat profane, 
the aspiration may be placed alongside that of witnessing the 
first performance of Hamlet. The excellent Edmund Warcupp, 
however, thinks that Rome of his day was a better sight, being 
“at this day the Queen of Cities and Flower of Jialy . . . 
the Head of Religion, the Rule of Justice & finally the Original 
of infinite blessings, although the Hereticks Enemies of the truth 
will not confess it, as this Author is pleased to term those of 
the Reformed Religion.”’ 

The Third Part is, ‘The Voyages and Journeys from Kome 
to Naples” and “ From Naples to Pozzuolo with the return to 
Tivoli.” Our guide passes Frascati without remark and dwells 
on “the Tres Taberne or three Taverns, the famous Hostery 
on the Via Appia mentioned in the 28" chapter of the Acts.” 
° “Saint Luke writes in ‘ The Acts of the Apostles’ that 
certain Brothers yet Fresh men (as we call them at Ozford) in 
the Faith of Christ, left Rome and came to meet Saint Paul.” 
He is then concerned with Cicero, and Circe, and 

“The Strada Appia Regina (the Queen of streets as we may 
call it) from the Mausolei, the Sepulcres, Temples, Villages and 
Palaces, wherewith twas once proudly adarned on both sides, 
now only miserable reliques of its former lustre lying dejectly 
and dispersedly in the waters ’’ (of the Pontine Marshes). 

Finally, ten pages are given to “‘ A Description of the Island 
of Sicilia or Sicily.” After a general note, our guide affects 
to describe Messina, Catana, Syracusa, and Palermo, the whole 
in so slender and so bookish a fashion that the reader will 
suspect that he never went there in person. Two pages on 
Malta land us safely at the last turn over-leaf, 

Such is the guide-book that Christopher Wren might have 
carried with him across the Alps, if his programme had not 
been cut short. Wren, who writes to his friends in London 
that he is bringing over “all France on paper,” would have 
found much to amplify. ‘“‘ Eternal Architecture” is only a 
side-show to the devout Warcupp, who revels in Martyrs, 
Saints, Relics, Ceremonies, and Pious Observances. As we 
have seen, however, he has a shrewd eye as well for more mundane 
matters, and a pleasant hour may be well passed in his genial 
company. Artur 8. Botton, F.8.A. 
(Curator, Sir John Soane’s Museum). 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 
(To THe Epiton or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—There are so many matters of widely divergent 
character affecting the City at the present moment, that 
instead of dwelling on one special subject this week I 
must touch briefly upon several of the more important, 
for they are likely to have a direct bearing not merely 
upon City finance, but upon the financial interests of the 

country as a whole. 

With interest focused on the National finances, and 
with traders on the one hand assuring us that the Excess 
Profits Duty and dearer money must bring us to ruin, and 
with other authorities equally emphatic that only sound 
finance (which in their opinion is synonymous with high 
taxation and dear money) can keep from us the perils of 
inflation, it is evident that the distracted investor, torn 
between these suggestions of possible calamities, no longer 
invests his resources freely, and Stock Exchange business 
remains exceedingly quiet. 

During the past few days you will have had tangible 
evidence of what I have maintained in your columns for 
weeks past—viz., that whatever criticism may be offered 
of the Excess Profits Duty, or of any other form of 
taxation, the sincerity and courage of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer are nowhere more recognized than in the 
City. The tactics which have been adopted in certain 
directions in attacking the Chancellor, and even suggesting 
his successor, are nowhere more regretted than in City 
circles, including those quarters not entirely in accord 











with Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. It is becoming increasingly 
evident, however, that many of these attacks emanate 
from quarters which, having suffered through the present 
policy of taxation, have not been content with legitimate 
criticism, but have proceeded on lines which the City 
regards as inconsistent with the rules of fair play. 
leanwhile, the past week has seen a distinctly interesting 
report by a conimittee of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries, dealing with Government Expenditure, and making 
certain definite suggestions with regard to measures leading 
to economies, among which a foremost place has been given 
to a system of rationing the Government, much on the 
lines suggested in some of your own leading articles. I 
know you will wish me to give you quite frankly the City’s 
view with regard to this matter. Let me say, therefore, 
at once that, apart from one particular point, business nen 
approve the idea, but question its practicability. In the 
first place, it is felt that there would be difficulty in ascer- 
taining the taxable capacity of the country at any given 
time, especially at this moment of semi-redistribution of 
wealth, when according to some views the income of waye- 
earners should figure largely in the taxable capacity, while 
in the views of others such income should virtually be ruled 
out, at any rate from the claims of direct taxation. In 
short, the City considers that the question of the taxable 
capacity of the country is one which is governed both by 
political and financial considerations, though if any system 
of rationing were adopted it is clear that financial and not 
political considerations should govern the matter. The 
chief objection that I hear to the proposal of rationing in 
certain financial quarters is that while at the present 
moment it might fit the requirements of the situation in the 
sense that “cutting the coat according to the cloth” 
would in the present instance mean retrenchment in public 
expenditure, there might be a tendency, as the amount of 
cloth increased, for Government expenditure immediately 
to respond. In other words, it is feared that, given the 
adoption of the principle, the application of the same by, 
say, a Labour Government might be the reverse of bene- 
ficial to the country. This, however, does not alter the 
conviction of the City that those who are urging that 
Government Expenditure must be- brought within the 
ability of the country to bear taxation without undue 
strain on industry, are on the soundest possible ground. 

Two main suggestions emerge from the report of the 
Federation of British Industries. One of them, and the 
most important, is the recommendation that a Financial 
Council should be set up with large powers to investigate 
expenditure and consider estimates of outlays proposed 
in the Budget, the functions of the Council to be purely 
financial, without any kind of control over political policy. 
Of the need for such a Council the City is aware. For 
some years previous to the war grave concern had been 
felt with regard to rising expenditure, and the fact that 
it was mainly due to the subservience of sound finance 
to political expediency. All the same, it is felt that 
while the proposal for the special Financial Council is 
justified by all the circumstances of the case, the scheme 
is unlikely of fulfilment. There is the vital question of 
who is to appoint such a Council, while as “ democratic ” 
finance is largely based on the idea of spending money 
with scant heed for the ability of the country to stand the 
strain, protests by a Financial Council would almost 
invariably be regarded as being of a political rather than 
a financial character. 

On one point, viz., the importance of Government 
activities in spending departments being made  self- 
supporting, the criticisms of the Federation of British 
Industries are particularly effective, and as one instance 
the case of the Employment Exchanges is cited. It is 
maintained that if these Exchanges are really fulfilling 
a useful purpose, there is no reason why sufficient fees 
should not be paid by the public to make them seif- 
supporting. If, on the other hand, they do not till a 
useful purpose, then they must be regarded at the present 
time as luxuries to be abolished. 

It is not only the large questions affecting public finance, 
however, which are imparting uncertainty to the general 
outlook in the money market and on the Stock alia 
The possibility of a higher Bank rate has been by no 
means removed, and immediate developments in that 
direction seem likely to turn on the question of our 
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currency arrangements. Briefly, the position’ is this, At 
the end of last year it was resolved that steps should be 
taken to check the indefinite expansion of the Treasury 
Note circulation, and accordingly the maximum fiduciary 
circulation attained last year of £320,600,000 was, by a 
Treasure Minute, made the legal maximum for the year 
1920. Beyond that maximum the Bank of England 
was to transfer Bank notes from its Reserve to the 
Currency Note Department as backing for every pound 
jssued in excess of the legal maximum. Last week the 
Treasury Note circulation came within a few millions of 
this maximum, and although not legally compelled to do 
so the Bank transferred three millions of its notes from 
the Reserve to the Currency Department and published 
the lowest proportion of Cash to Liabilities ever shown 
in the history of the Bank. With the height of the 
holiday season at hand it seems probable that there will 
be a further expansion in the Treasury Note circulation, 
and that the Bank’s Reserve may be heavily drawn 
upon, in which case the market is fearing a further rise 
in the Bank Rate. This, if it occurs for the reason men- 
tioned, will be regrettable. There is no doubt that 
the 7 per cent. rate has checked credit inflation in the 
ordinary sense of the word, and while currency expansion 
is connected with the continued high prices and the 
persistent rise in wages, it is impossible to look for any 
change in those directions other than of a gradual character. 
Meanwhile the Stock Exchange has to contend not only 
with the influences I have already enumerated, but with 
the persistent stream of new issues of capital. It speaks 
volumes for the continued prosperity of the country 
and the great extent of investment resources that, 
in spite of this constant stream, the flotations are on 
the whole still well absorbed. For the first half of 
the present year the total capital creations were 241 
millions, against onl,” 80 millions for the first half of the 
previous year. Yet in spite of these constant investment 
issues prices of gilt-edged securities have been compara- 
tively steady, for even when an investment stock has not 
at first been taken by public subscription it has subse- 
quently been absorbed by purchase in the market, with the 
result that underwriters are freed from liability. On 
the other hand, the market is still affected by appre- 
hensions of liquidation from various quarters, and it is 
to be feared that we have not heard the last of liquidations 
arising out of these distinctly premature speculative 
operations which followed the conclusion of the war. 
Those who have protested most vehemently against 
the Excess Profits Duty have urged in support of their 
plea for concessions that the trade of the country is showing 
marked signs of reacting. You may therefore desire 
to know what is the view of the City with regard to the 
matter. Briefly, the opinion is that there can be no 
doubt that a material set-back has occurred, though 
there is not much disposition to connect the fact very closely 
with the increase in Excess Profits Duty. In the piece-goods 
trades the reaction is particularly marked, and the main 
cause has nothing to do with taxation, but has everythin 
to do with the recent collapse in silver and the demoralise 
condition of the Indian exchanges. It is also felt that 
while the abolishing of the Excess Profits Duty might 
conceivably have given a fresh stimulus to many large 
operators, the conditions which have accompanied recent 
trade prosperity—namely, the ever upward tendency both 
in prices and in wages, and the retrograde tendency as 
regards the energies of labour and the volume of output— 
represented conditions impossible of continuance. In 
other words, some kind of adjustment sooner or later was 
regarded in the City as inevitable—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, ONLOOKER. 
The City, July 7th. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.1 —_ 

LORD FRENCH’S SPEECH. 

(To Tae Eprror or Tar “ Specraror. 
Sir,—Every loyal and right-minded citizen of the British 
Empire will concur with the article in the Spectgtor of 
July 8rd on Lord French’s unfortunate speech in Ireland, 








which it is hard to believe could have been delivered by any 
official in the doubly representative position of Viceroy of the 
King and a member of the Cabinet in the present Government. 
Lord French has never shown any qualities for his present 
anomalous position as a semi-civilian, semi-military Viceroy 
or responsible Cabinet Minister, and he must place both the 
Irish Secretary and Commander-in-Chief in an awkward posi- 
tion by such a speech in Ireland. Does Lord French really be- 
lieve that the cowardly perpetrators of murder, arson, and 
“ kidnapping ” officers are really true and patriotic Irishmen 
desirous of the good and welfare of their country only, and not 
cruel criminals amenable to the laws of all Christian nations? 

It has been a wonder to all who know or take an interest in 
Ireland how the Viceroyalty and Castle misgovernment have 
been allowed to continue so long, but Mr. Birrell’s abnegation 
of the duties of his office and Lord French’s speech should now 
convince any Government not only of the absurdity but the 
danger of the continuance of a sham system of so-called 
administration under which Ministers ‘“‘haye ceased to 
govern.” It is about three-quarters of a century since Lord 
John Russell made his motion in the House of Commons to 
abolish the Viceroyalty, and in 1885 Colonel Dickson, M.P. for 
Tyrone, put down a resolution in similar terms on the notice 
paper of the House of Commons, which I promised to second, 
and [ received a communication from Mr. Parnell promising 
me his thorough support. Mr. Parnell at that time believed 
that if the Government would accept Colonel Dickson’s motion 
and carry it out for the appointment of a Secretary for Ire- 
land, the same as in Scotland, and make the “ reasonable and 
equitable ” amendments to the Crimes Act part of the statute 
law of Great Britain and Ireland, and not exceptional to Jre- 
land only, there would be peace and order in Ireland; and 
he authorised me, through an Irish Member well known to both 
ot us, to communicate the proposals to Mr. Gladstone, which I 
did in writing from notes approved by Mr. Parnell’s authorised 
agents, and also told some of my political friends with whom } 
generally acted. ‘I'wo of the Cabinet spoke to me about my 
letter and Mr. Parnell’s communication to me, and it is within 
my knowledge that the matter was to be considered at the 
Cabinet on the afternoon of the day on which the Governmenf 
suffered defeat in the “surprise division” on the Beer and 
Whisky Budget, and resigned office. Mr. Parnell then entered 
into some arrangement with Lord Randolph Churchill, of whose 
negotiations with him he had informed me in the communica 
tion to which I have referred, but he preferred to act with the 
Liberal Party. 

I have personally always been a devolutionist, from my ex- 
perience of the block of English legislation in the House of 
Commons, and where Scotch legislation was practically left to 
the Members from Scotland to settle amongst themselves very 
satisfactorily; and I considered that it would be for the benetit 
of England if Irish legislation could be done in the same way, 
and both could have their purely National Assemblies for local 
legislation at Edinburgh and Dublin respectively, and leave 
England and Wales to manage their own legislation without 
interference from Scotch and Irish Members.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Scarborough. HENEAGE. 





THE LATE FRANCIS DE PARAVICINI. 

(To tae Epitror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
S1r,—I would ask a small space in your columns for a few words 
about a distinguished Oxford scholar who has _ passed 
away. Francis de Paravicini was born in 1843. After a 
brilliant school career at Marlborough, he won an open scholar- 
ship at Balliol in 1861, and in 1866 was elected to a Senior 
Studentship at Christ Church, which he had to relinquish on 
his marriage in 1872, He then became Classical Lecturer and 
Tutor at Balliol, was elected to a fellowship there in 1878, and 
retired from long years of teaching in 1908, soon after which 
his health gave way, and he lived in retirement at Torquay till 
his death. 

But it was not his doings or achievements which were 
specially remarkable about Paravicini; it was himself. It is 
not for me to speak about his admirable scholarship, but I have 
heard both the late Professor Tyrrell (of Dublin) and Professor 
Clark (of Oxford) say that some of Paravicini’s Latin verses 
reached, in their opinion, the highest possible perfection. Lord 
Milner once told me how much he owed to him, and how Para- 
vicini’s judgment on any question of scholarship was unfailing 
and always right. His lectures on Virgil were famous in their 
day. He never published anything, and has, I believe, left 
little MS. material. This was partly due to diffidence; partly 
to pressure of teaching and kindred work; partly, too, to a 
complete indifference to ‘‘ fame,” and partly to the fact that 
this fine scholar was also a great lover of outdoor pureuits, a 
fearless and excellent rider, a keen fisherman, very fond of 
dogs and birds and the open country. He had, I think, the 
most incisive and penetrating mind of any man I have ever 
met. His judgments on poetry and literature were wonderfully 
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delicate and discerning. He seemed to get at the heart of a 
book in an amazingly short time. And so, too, about persons: 
he assessed them with strange rapidity and correctness, and 
never allowed his own likes and dislikes (which were pretty 
ttrony) to get the better of his judgment. He was somewhat 
shy and reserved, and sometimes was inclined to withdraw him- 
self from society; but for those whom he honoured with his 
friendshin he was a delightful companion, full of humour, 
wisdom and kindness. For the pupils to whom he felt he could 
ke of use he conld never do enough. Many among many 
generations of Balliol men—and these many not the least of 
Balliol’s sons—were grateful to him. 

He was one of the simplest and most modest of men. He was 
a charming combination of the exquisite scholar and the 
country gentleman. His very appearance, too, was distin- 
guished: his big head, his somewhat Italian face, his mobile 
mouth, his eyes which twinkled and sparkled with intelligence 
and humour. And as there was added to all this, goodness and 
purity of heart, innate refinement, a complete absence of vanity 
or self-assertion or “ donnishness” (which made the name 
*“Don,” by which he was known to his intimates, an amusing 
paradox), the result was a striking personality, the very charm 
and beauty of which it is, however, impossible to analyse or 
describe. There was about him, too, making him what he was, 
a certain odd and complex whimsicality, that endeared him all 
the more to those who knew him best. It is hopeless to de- 
lineate adequately these fair and chosen souls: yet one cannot 
suffer them to pass from us without a word.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ciravpe G. MONTEFIORE. 





THE PLUMAGE BILL. 

{To tHe Epiror or tae “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—As Mr. Baker’s letter (June 26th) is simply Mr. Brooks’s in 
slightly different language, I will beg your permission to answer 
only those points not covered by Mr. Brooks. Mr. Baker 
objects to my saying that the propaganda of the feather trade 
is “unscrupulous.” I am tempted to make this letter nothing 
but a catalogue of the falsehoods (no, that is impolite)—inexacti- 
tudes—published by the trade in its own defence during, say, 
the last ten weeks. But that would bore the readers of the 
Spectator, and we are trying to save what is left of the birde. 
Considerations, Sir, are also due to your space. Of course the 
propaganda of this infamous trade is without scruples. The 
trade exists by killing off nesting birds for hats; the trade is 
unpopular with English people on that account; the trade 
defends itself—that is the whole story. Mr. Baker knows as 
well as I do that the “ moulted ” feather canard is an elaborate 
fabrication, but he utters it as a means of securing to the trade 
the very handsome profits of a traffic which relies upon the 
beauty and life of Nature for its raw material. I hardly blame 
him, for he must say something. The trade fighting for its 
money is not quite, to my mind, so contemptible as the women 
who persist in wearing wild birds in spite of the thirty years’ 
continual exposures of what they are responsible for. The 
latter’s sacrifice is but a flower for a wing; the former’s is a 
portion of their income. 

Mr. Baker has been answered in all the main points about 
the ‘“‘ moulted ” plumes of egrets. But let us suppose for a 
moment that what Mr. Baker says is true. Very well, then. 
Mr. Pam, of the Council of the Zoological Society, Sir William 
Flower, ex-Director of the Natural History Museum, Sir Ray 
Lankester, Mr. W. P. Pycraft, A.L.S., F.Z.S., Professor 
Newton, of the Dictionary of Birds, Mr. H. J. Mozans, 
A.M., Ph.D. (Up the Orinoco), Eugene André (A Naturalist 
in the Guianas), Professor Goeldi (Birds of Brazil), the 
President and Secretary of the Sociedad Argentina Pro- 
tectora de los Animales, H.B.M.’s Consul at Cordoba, 
Hi. L. Dresser (Birds of Europe), Mr. J. Quelch (formerly 
curator of the British Guiana Museum), and H.B.M.’: 
Minister at Caracas, &¢c.—all these authorities, who, unlike 
Mr. Baker, have no axe to grind and have made the 
strictest investigation of the slaughter of egrets in their breed- 
ing plumage over South America, who have all come indepen- 
dently to the same conclusion, namely, that the “‘ moulted ” 
plume is an invention designed to blunt the edge of exposure, 
who have all declared themselves aghast at the terrific mas- 
sacres of breeding egrets—all these distinguished men are 
either the victims of credulity or the publishers of falsehood. 
If what Mr. Baker says is true, then let us accept the story of 
the “‘ tordito” (a cousin of the phoenix and the basilisk), which 
lines its nest with egret feathers, which are collected by the 
hunters from it, of the egret plucking its plumes from its 
breast, of the Chinese egrets (now practically exterminated by 
the trade, as the egrets of the Danube were so exterminated) 
dropping their plumes on the Great Wall of China, &¢.—let 
us accept them all without a qualm. What the feather trade 


says about itself is true; what science says about the feather 
trade is false. So of the hundreds of other species used in this 
monstrous trade, piled up in the Cutler Street warehouses in 








their hundreds of thousands as a witness to the humanity of 
what Mr. Ralph Hodgson calls in his noble poem “the pimps 
of fashion.” Are the tails of lyre-birds “dropped ”; does the 
Goura pigeon shed its head-dress; have humming birds a spare 
pair of wings; are trogons and troupials double-headed; are 
condors farmed; are the bills of toucans renewable; are terns 
kept in poultry runs; do bee-eaters shed their heads; and do 
kingfishers lead a double life, dead on a woman’s hat and alive 
in a dress of flame on Indian rivers? Would that it were so! 
But they die in their millions, they are passing from the sup. 
shine, whose light their plumage borrows, to be the gawds of 
women. 

Mr. Baker tells me new facts in Natural History about Para- 
dise birds. I had always believed that, being crow-shrikes, they 
were like the rest of the family—monogamous. One lives and 
learns. Yes, quite a number of “‘sensible men” believe that 
“the species” (Mr. Baker presumably means family) is in 
danger of vanishing from the world of men, birds and flowers, 
What chance have these Paradise birds? Unhappily, they nest 
on small islands and in special coast districts, and their habit 
of assembling for nuptial dances makes them an easy prey to 
the hunter, whose employers “deeply resent” the charges 
brought against them. All the species of Paradise birds are, 
according to Mr. Pycraft, in the gravest danger of becoming 
extinct; but, even were it not so, how vile, how wicked is the 
slaying of these glorious creatures—named aptly the birds of 
Paradise—for women to flaunt the signs of their parenthood! 

I will pass over the “‘ snap vote ”; the trade knows that the 
overwhelming majority of the House of Commons is with the 
Bill, or it would scarcely have talked out the second reading on 
April 30th, or obstructed the Committee voting so persistently, 
where they have never gained a single amendment. 

One last comment. It sounds quite plausible for the trade to 
say that its “obvious interest in securing an abundance of 
supplies is a preventive of cruelty and a stimulus to the protec- 
tion of birds.” But the trade knows well enough that the 
ostrich is farmed because it is without wings, and that it is as 
ridiculous to talk of farming egrets and humming birds and 
albatrosses and sandpipers, &c., as it is to talk of farming 
robins. There is no other way of collecting winged birds to 
stick in hats except by killing them at nesting time, and as 
large fortunes can be made quickly by the traders owing to 
Nature’s obliging present of the raw material, all their concern 
is to make their money for as long as the birds continue in 
the world.—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. Massincuam. 

[P.S.—If only the spectators of egret farms in India would 
not take it upon themselves to rewrite natural history we might 
have rather more confidence in them. There was “ H.” telling 
us a month ago in your columns that the plumes of egrets grew 
out of their necks; now “Civil Surgeon” tells us that “the 
plumes are taken twice yearly,” no wild bird in the world ever 
assuming more than one nuptial plumage per year. Still, let 
us overlook these little slips. I don’t in the least impugn what 
“ Civil Surgeon ” says, all the same. I can, in fact, corroborate 
what he says by referring him to the Journal of the Bombay 
Natural History Society (1914, Vol. xxiii.). There he will find 
Major Lindsay Smith’s (a member of the British Ornithological 
Union) account of the blinding of egrets as decoys. The birds 
have threads or feathers thrust through their eyelids, and 
attract wild egrets in breeding plumage, which are then shot. 
In the winter they serve as a different kind of decoy—to English 
officials, being kept in pens which are conveniently called 
“farms,” where they can be discreetly shown to visitors with 
the same knowledge of natural history which “ Civil Surgeon ” 
displays. Now, suppose that it were the fashion to wear the 
plumage of English blue-tits in hats and I were in the trade. 
Suppose some crank, some fanatic, some sentimentalist, some 
lunatie of sentiment, objected and proceeded to make it un- 
pleasant for me by exposing my little ways with blue-tits. 
What should I do? I should send an order for a pair of large 
aviaries to be built, capture some scores of blue-tits, stick them 
in the avaries, pick one or two journalists I could trust, fill 
the Press with accounts of my humanity, my preservation of 
the blue-tit species, and have my blue-tit farms photographed 
as a guarantee of my good faith. That is what I should do it 
I made my money out of the blood of blue-tits. How odd it 1s 
that the trade objects to the Plumage Bill when the Bill 
expressly states that any wild bird which can be proved to he 
successfully farmed by impartial investigation will be admitted 
to the schedule of exemption. How very odd it is!—H. J. M.] 





CHRIST’S LAW OF MARRIAGE. 
{To tHe Eprror or twe “ Spectaror.’’) : 
Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. James Morgan has given an 
admirable summary of this in your issue of June 26th, but it 
should be supplemented by two considerations. First, the 
Legislator is the Creator. It is universally admitted that the 
designer and maker of a machine knows better than any one 
else what is good for his work. And especially is this true 
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when, as in this case, the Maker has identified Himself with 
His work and is legislating for Himself as well as His brethren. 

The second point is that our Lord perceived that His law 
must be limited in its application. For, in answer to the 
disciples’ exclamation against its severity, echoed to-day by 
Lord Buckmaster, Sir A. Conan Doyle, and their following, 
Ile says: “All men cannot receive this saying, but 
they to whom it is given. For there are eunuchs who 
are so born from their mother’s womb, and there are 
eunuchs which were made eunuchs by men, and there are 
eunuchs which made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake. He that is able to receive it let him receive it.” 
It seems clear from these words that our Lord saw that with 
regard to this matter mankind would fall into two classes— 
those to whom it is “given” to be “ able to receive it,” and 
those less favoured. The former, of course, consists of the true 
members of His church who are incorporated into His body and 
strengthened by the indwelling Spirit of God. They, being 
thus equipped, must conform to the highest standard of life 
for the kingdom of heaven’s sake, even though that involve 
their making of themselves eunuchs, i.e., either refraining 
from marriage or abstaining, even while married, from the 
use of marriage. And this is not unreasonable. For the 
Christian view of life is that its ultimate aim is the glory of 
God by the development of character. Suffering is an essential 
factor in this process. And so the Master, who, be it remarked, 
made Ilimself a eunuch for the kingdom of heaven’s sake, 
indicates that for some of His people the necessary discipline 
will take the form of the distress and privations arising from 
an unfortunate marriage. 

Those who are not so called and equipped must, the Master 
implies, be allowed to adopt a lower standard of life, which, 
in our case, is supplied hy the State legislation. But the State 
must not attempt to compel Christ’s Church to conform to its 
lower standard. And there is no reason why it should. For 
it is open to any one at any moment to respond to the call, 
obtain the equipment, and adopt the true human, because the 
highest, standard of conduct.—I am, Sir, &c., Wa. L. Groves. 

Much Birch Vicarage, Hereford. 
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THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In the month of July for several years past the Spectator 
has published a slight anticipation of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence. The Conference meets this year in Hull—a deferred 
arrangement on account of the war. The President is the Rev. 
J. T. Wardle Stafford, D.D., an exceedingly popular minister, 
the centre of whose ministry at present is Newcastle-on-Tyno. 
Already Dr. Wardle Stafford has undertaken an extensive 
itinerary in Great Britain and Ireland. Wesleyan Methodists 
look for this indulgence from their President in addition to 
manifold official visitations. It is a wholesome practice, unify- 
ing the “ Connexion ” and keeping alive and fresh the common 
fellowship that is native to the followers of Wesley. The 
retiring President is the Rev. William T. A. Barber, M.A., 
D.D., whose name is so notably associated with 'The Leys School, 
Cambridge, as the successor of the late Dr. W. F. Moulton. The 
Conference in Hull is not likely to be dull. There will be alert- 
ness in the chair and no lack of animation on the floor. Two 
special subjects divide opinion—the appointment of “‘ Bishops ” 
and Methodist Union. Methodist Union will come up in the 
form of a scheme prepared by a large committee of ministers 
and laymen appointed by the three Methodist Churches. The 
point of controversy will be whether the Conference shall 
approve the suggested scheme of organic reunion or withhold 
any expression of opinion until “‘ the people called Methodists ” 
have been consulted. 

“ Bishops,” a borrowed term, carries well to the public mind 
the nature of an administrative experiment initiated by the 
Conference last year. Five General Superintendents were 
appointed over five large areas for purposes of counsel, evan- 
gelism, and Connexional efficiency. For the better fulfilment 
of this larger office they were released from ordinary pastoral 
duties. This new plan is not universally approved. The Con- 
ference will decide whether or not its extension is advisable at 
present. Wesleyan laymen have been generously active during 
the year on the subject of ministerial allowances. Notwith- 
standing much improvement, many stipends remain quite inade- 
quate to the increased cost of living. A still higher minimum 
will be recommended. The shortage of houses occasions peculiar 
embarrassment in a connexional and itinerant Church system 
like that of Wesleyan Methodism. Aged ministers cannot 
retire, although they wish to do so before they are in any sense 
decrepit, because they cannot rent private houses or even suit- 
able apartments. Young married ministers, like so many 
thousands of young married laymen, have to be thankful for 
the best lodgings they can find. One retirement this year will 
be affectionately regretted—that of the Rev. W. B. FitzGerald, 





of Leeds, who founded the Wesley Guild and has been its 
Secretary until now. Although Hull could not welcome the 
Conference in the war period, it is about to witness a war Con- 
ference, for never were the sons of Wesley keener to fight the 
good fight, and, to use an old but pertinent phrase, “ spread 
Scriptural holiness throughout the land.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wesley Manse, Canterbury. J. Epwarp Hartow. 





IRISH RAILWAYS. 
{To tae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I am writing in the hope (as one of your readers) of en- 
listing the advocacy of your paper to expose another breach of 
faith on the part of the Government, and more particularly the 
Prime Minister. In the early part of the great war he took 
over Irish railways, and promised to return them to the share- 
holders in the same condition as he got them. Since then he 
enormously raised the pay of all railway workers, and conse- 
quently had to subsidise the Irish railways to the tune of 
£1,500,000 annually. The expediency of this suited him for the 
time, but now that he doesn’t need our help he proposes in 
August twelvemonth to return us the railways, not as he got 
them, but rendered virtually bankrupt. We are to be thrown 
to the wolves, and naught he cares, if he can pose as the pacifier 
of Ireland. He promised us bread, and he offers us a stone. 

Almost all my wife’s fortune is invested in Irish railways. 
With Government bungling, she stands to lose almost the 
whole of it. If the Prime Minister has any principle of honour 
left, he should at least continue the subsidy, without which 
every railway in Ireland will be bankrupt, and every share- 
holder will for ever curse the day he was trusted with our 
destiny.—I am, Sir, &c., Aw Irnisaman True ro ENGLAND. 





NO FOOLISH CONSISTENCY IN IRELAND. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Str,—I hope you did not fail to notice recently the resolutions 
of the Roman Catholic clerical managers of the Irish schools. 
The first resolution denounced the conduct of British Depart- 
ments in “ interfering with Irish affairs.’”’ The second resolu- 
tion called upon the Treasury to “‘ do some measure of justice 
to Irish teachers.” When there is money to be got somehow 
the Irish are admirable exponents of the Emersonian dictum: 
“A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., Sis 





UNHEALTHY BARRACKS. 
{To tus Epitor or tre “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—The Government have stated their intention of spending 
some three million pounds on the provision of full dress for 
Household Troops, and this decision having excited not a little 
comment, it will be well for the public to be made aware of the 
following facts. There is at the present moment in London 
and Windscr a deficiency of over two hundred married 
quarters. Most of the married quarters that do exist are com- 
pletely out of date; many of them have been condemned years 
ago on sanitary grounds, and not one of them has a separate 
bath. The barrack accommodation for the men, with the ex- 
ception of one block at Windsor, is out of date, dark, ill- 
ventilated, and cheerless. Part of it has been condemned on 
medical grounds, and is of necessity not occupied. In most 
barracks there are no dining-rooms and men have to feed in 
their sleeping-rooms. The recreation establishments are poor 
and inadequate. Bath accommodation is very deficient. The 
provision of quarters and messes for officers 1s quite insufficient, 
and what there is is out of date. The Government have laid 
down a standard of housing which they consider essential “ for 
the physical well-being of our people,” and it would cost about 
two million pounds adequately to house the troops in London 
and Windsor up to modern standards. The Government have 
apparently three million pounds to spend on troops in London. 
Will the nation say whether they wish that this money should 
be spent on the provision of good married quarters and bar- 
racks, which are essential, or on the provision of full dress, 
which, however desirable, is not essential?—I am, Sir, &c., 


H. 





THE IDEA OF PROGRESS. 
[To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—One of the common errors of any particular society on 
arriving at the stage of communal self-consciousness is that its 
own peculiar type of civilization is the embodiment of the 
secret of human progress and that it is capable of indefinite 
expansion. Progress, however, is the continued production of 
new ideas, and no society has been gifted with a monopoly or 
even with a long continued succession of new ideas. There 
must have been a series of ages, as the late Sir Henry Maine 
remarked, during which the progress of China was steadily 
maintained. Eventually, however, its fertility in minds en- 
dowed with the assemblage of qualities called genius which 
makes great and sudden additions to the combinations vf 
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thought was exhausted and China became a non-progressive 
society. Progressive societies are the exception not the rule, 
and few possess even a respectable antiquity. Most of the 
civilizations man has created have gone under. The continents 
new and old offer their material vestiges arousing our curiosity 
and baffling our researches. Sooner or later they outlived their 
usefulness to man, and it seems almost a law that the conscious 
efforts of any particular society directed towards the millennial 
betterment results in side-tracking it either towards stagnation 
or decay and extinction. Doubtless some residuum from each 
has been added to the general stock of human achievement, but 
exactly what and how much it would be difficult to separate or 
say. Each leaf of a tree adds something by photo-synthesie and 
carbon assimilation to its parent body, but how much is the 
work of a single leaf in the annual crops of a thousand-year-~old 
oak ? The goals aimed at in the past are not those through 
which the terrestial sphere has whirled on its way. From 
which it follows that most of our conscious ideals of to-day are 
probably equally illusory and fallacious. The whole period of 
human activity available to our examination {is too limited for 
us to frame any just conception of our destiny. We know little 
of our origin, less of our end. Looking backwards or looking 
forward man sees and foresees no more than the roadside 
observer of a passing vehicle can see from a single revolution 
of its wheel whence it came or whither it goes. Man, physically 
constituted as he is to-day, gifted with equal mental abilities 
and powers, has been what he is for all historical time. The 
chain of ages required for his development from his last pre- 
vious discernible difference of likeness is enormous. Nor is this 
to be marvelled at. Consider, as Darwin asked one of his critics 
to do, how imperceptible are the physical changes in one day 
of foetal life, yet as compared with the whole period of gesta- 
tion one day is probably far longer relatively than ten thousand 
years in the evolutionary history of man. The highest moral 
and spiritual teaching of to-day received its expression two 
thousand years ago. What has Christianity added to the teach- 
ing of Christ, Islam to the teaching of Mahomet, Buddhism to 
the teaching of Gotama, or modern philosophy to that of the 
Greeks ? 

The pulses of the moral and spiritual nature of man are as 
independent of his volition as the pulses of his body. They lie 
too deep for analysis. He has had as little to do consciously 
with his moral and spiritual development as with his physical. 
All that we can with certainty say is that his spiritual develop- 
ment is the fine flower of his material cravings. ‘Thus it is 
that attempted short cuts to happiness come to grief. The 
moral of the fable of the grasshopper and the ant, the moral 
of the maxim that honesty is the best policy, teach us that 
mankind must not rashly divorce itself in its higher aspirations 
from its lower needs. The dream of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity is one to decorate our hopes with, but when a misled 
democracy seizes power and accumulated wealth, regards wealth 
as a curse, and cherishes delusions of universal ease in a land 
of perpetual peace and overflowing plenty it is on the eve of 
destroying—Samson-like—the: edifice it has taken the greater 
minds of its particular society centuries to rear and in which 
it finds shelter and home for its poor blind body. In our haste 
do not let us forget that Napoleon told ue his army marche] 
on its belly. So does mankind.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lionet CRESSWELL. 

The Hall, Burley-in-Wharfedale, Yorks. 





FOR GENTLEWOMEN OF SMALL MEANS. 
(To rae Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—For want of a very moderate sum of money needed for 
repairs to the house, this excellent home for ladies of small 
means nearly closed its doors this month. The Ladies’ Home, 
53 Abbey Road, London, N.W., has done good work for sixty 
years. It consists of a freehold house and garden and a small 
endowment of about £20 a year. The expenses are met by the 
payments of the ladies, supplemented by subscriptions. Partly 
owing to the war, the house is in a bad state of repair, but 
expert advice guarantees that the fabric is sound. We earnestly 
appeal for £2,000 to preserve this home, never more wanted 
than to-day, when the sad cases of ladies with very small in- 
comes are so numerous. Contributions will be gratefully 
received by Sir James Boyton, care of Barclay’s Bank, Caven- 
dish Square Branch, Vere Street, W.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Kaznertne Cromer, Mary Sr. Heiser, James Boyton 

(treasurer), Francis Morris, Henry S. New, Viva 

Juyrs, Aenes M. Scort. 





A HOME FOR INVALID CHILDREN. 


(To rae Epiror or tae ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Some two years ago you were kind enough to appeal for 
us in the Spectator for funds for the Victoria Home for Invalid 
Children at Margate, and your readers responded most kindly 


and helpfully. 


Is it too much to ask if you would help us 





—_.. 
again? We are in greater need than ever, for though expenses 
increase subscriptions decrease, and this year we are faced 


with the absolute necessity of repainting the Home. If only 
your readers could see the Home, and realise what an imme nse 
amount of good work it does, and what splendid results we 
get from the wonderful Margate air and ideal conditions, I am 
sure they would want to help. Last year each case was kept 
on an average 300 days, so it is not a question of “ patching 
up,” but really effecting a cure with a large number of them, 
I need hardly say how grateful we should be if you can see your 
way to helping us again. Cheques and postal orders will be 
gratefully received by the Secretary, 75 Denison House, Vaux. 
hall Bridge Road, S.W. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sorpnpy W. Hvexuey. 

[We hope most strongly that Mrs. Henry Huxley’s appeal 
will not be in vain. Anything is better than to let children 
suffer unrelieved.—-Ep. Spectator.] 





THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY OF NANCY. 
[To tue Epiror or THe “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Sir,—At the end of the war, on October 31st, 1918, the library 
of the University of Nancy was destroyed by an incendiary 
bomb, and the English section in particular suffered heavily, 
Not a single volume remains of the works of such standard 
English authors as Carlyle, Dickens, Meredith, Scott, Matthew 
Arnold, Robert and Elizabeth Browning, Fielding, Smollett, 
Richardson, Jane Austen, Swift, Pope. Efforts are being made 
by the University of London to assist the University of Nancy 
in re-establishing its Library after the ravages of the war. 
Already about 500 volumes have been collected for this pur- 
pose, and an appeal is now made to all who are in a position 
to contribute books to send them to the undersigned, who is 
in charge of the work. Gifts of money for the purchase of 
books will also be gratefully received.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Reornatp A. Rye, 
Goldsmiths’ Librarian, University of Londoa. 
South Kensington, London, S.W. 7. 





THE AMERICAN LEGION. 
{To Tae Epiton or tHe “ Sprctator.’’) 
Sir,—As a member of the American Legion may I state that 
naturalization in every phase is part of the very spade work 
of each well-organized and well-run post of the American 
Legion? Does the Editor of the Spectator suggest that in 
matters of citizenship one can serve two masters—the country 
of our birth and the country of our habitation? Without 
transgressing one’s privileges as a guest, may I further state 
that such views on citizenship are amongst the most powerful 
of the “ peaceful ” weapons used by Germany? It is axiomatic 
that a country depending as America did, and will again, on 
emigration cannot afford to have a large body of workers 
indifferent or antagonistic to the duties and privileges of 
citizenship. Nor is it well that this decision should be left to 
times of great strain as in the case of the most distinguished 
citizen you ever acquired from America, Henry James. It 
seems plain, yet obligatory to the average American, that it 
is only decent to be a citizen of the country which supports 
him. Why should a country which is sufficiently good to support 
a man not be sufficiently good to vote in? It is like living 
with one’s wife’s family and not caring whether the old people 
can pay rent. I have, Sir, had the pleasure and profit of 
reading the Spectator for a quarter of a century in three Con- 
tinents.—I am, Sir, &., 
Frep W. Hamitton 
(late of the American Expeditionary Force, France). 
Ballymoney, Co. Antrim, Ireland. 





WAR GRAVES. 
(To THe Epiron or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—Having suffered the loss of two sons during the war, I 
have received several letters from the War Graves Commission 
on the subject of their graves, and while recognizing the very 
fine work done by this Commission, I hope I am not too late— 
writing as I do from the Antipodes—to protest against their 
latest decree. I am sure very many other narents must have 
already done the same. It has been decided that the full 
Christian and surnames can only be engraved on the headstone 
provided they do not exceed eighteen letters, including word 
spaces, and I am therefore asked “ to be good enough to say 
in what precise manner I wish my son’s name to be abbre- 
viated.” It seems to me little less than an insult to suggest 
any abbreviation. Surely the object of the headstone is to 
ensure complete identification, and in my case, as my 6s0lls 
had a double surname and two Christian names, I cannot see 
any way of abbreviating, so as to secure identification, within 
the prescribed limits. Parents are refused, and perhaps 
rightly, the privilege of providing headstones at their ow” 
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expense, but to expect them also to waive the right of having 
their sons’ names fully inscribed shows, I think, scant apprecia- 
tion of the sacrifice made by both parents and sons.—I am, Sir, 
&c., A. @..%. 


South Canterbury, New Zealand, May 16. 





CUCKOO’S EGGS. 
[To tae Epiror or tue “ Specrator.’’) 

§1r,—It is, I believe, generally accepted by ornithologists that 
the eggs of the cuckoo usually resemble in colour, but, of course, 
not in size, those of the intended foster mother. The evidence 
of Mr. Hart’s collection of over forty eggs, which I also have 
seen, would appear to be conclusive on this point, and one can 
only assume that the egg, to which Miss Hilda Terras refers 
in her book (which unfortunately I have not yet read), is an 
exception to the general rule. 

It is by no means certain how it comes about that cuckoos 
are able to lay eggs of such varying types. Apparently Mr. 
Hart’s theory is that the female decides on the species of bird 
in whose nest she will deposit her eggs, and that she is then 
able to transform them in some way so that they resemble 
those of the bird she has selected. A parallel to this remarkable 
attribute may be found in the case of the chameleon, which is 
able to change the colour of its skin at will, but I am inclined 
to think it more likely that each cuckoo always deposits its 
eggs in the nest of the same species of bird, and therefore 
always lays a similar egg. Whether a cuckoo which has been 
hatched in the nest of (say) a wagtail will lay similar eggs to 
those of its mother, and itself also deposit them in wagtails’ 
nests, I am unable to say, but I think it probable that such is 
the case. I presume that the various types of cuckoo’s eggs 
have all been gradually evolved from a common stock, and this 
could hardly have happened if the young birds did not follow 
the rule of their parents. It must, however, be admitted that, 
in order to accept this view, one is almost compelled to assume 
that the paternity of a female bird has no influence on the 
colour of its eggs, but this does not seem {o me to present an 
insuperable difficulty. 

There are several other species of birds which, for 
apparent reason, lay two or more entirely different types of 
eggs. Red-hacked shrikes, blackcaps, garden warblers, and 
tree pipits occur to me at once, and I have no doubt that there 


no 


are several others. 

In the case of the first-named bird I have heen told—I believe 
by Mr. Hart—that in its first year it lays the red eggs, and in 
its second and succeeding years the greenish brown ones, but 
this theory can hardly be extended to the blackcap, which lays 
three distinct types of eggs. The only explanation of this diffi- 
culty that I can offer is that there were*originally three distinct 
species of bird of the warbler tribe, and that they have now 
become merged in the blackcap.—I am, Sir, &e., A. W. T. 


NOTICE.—When ‘“‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Evitor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to werrant 
publication. 
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POETRY. 


JEMSHID IN EXILE. 
Cautep by his name he trembled at the word: 
Through the dim languor of the exile’s eyes, 
While memory clove him like a two-edged sword, 
Jemshid beheld his former state arise: 
All woman’s beauty and all love’s desire 
Were to him dreaming like a tale unknown, 
He lived again that day of pride and gloom 
When like a forest fire 
About the hollow mountain of his throne 
Men cried him God and God decreed his doom. 





Long was that reign whose record yet remains 
Time’s witness of the vanity of man. 
He turned a desert into fruitful plains 
Before the golden age of Greece began: 
He taught all arts and banished all disease 
With sloth and idleness from out his realm, 
Bent with his resolute and victorious hand 
Great genii to their knees, 
Covered the sea with ships and learned to whelm 
Men’s hearts with gladness over all the land. 


Then like some vampire in a restful night 
Pride rode the easy wind of his success, 
Sucked sweet humility from Jemshid’s might 
And led th’ unconquered king in boastfulness 
To claim at last even God was less than he, 
Forgetful that the utmost power he had 
Was but vouchsafed him for a borrower’s use 
Out of God’s treasury, 
To be recalled what time Omniscience bade, 
Leaving a dry skin trodden of its juice. 
Swift fell the wrath, and driven from that land 
Jemshid’s worn feet must bleed like other men’s; 
He who had won a garden from the sand 
Must find a desert world for recompense. 
And evil Zohak, Iblis’ victim, reigned 
On Jemshid’s throne, the throne he built with pearls, 
In Jemshid’s crown, that crown with rubies set; 
And should what now remained 
Of Jemshid be a dallier among girls 
Hiding himself from an usurper’s net ? 
“TI am not Jemshid; he is gone away 
Upon the ocean on a mighty quest 
To found the kingdom of a future day 
In unknown countries of the distant West. 
I may not live to see his face again 
And all my grief is to be left behind. 
Once 
And while I yet remain 
Between the stones that mortal passions grind 
His name calls forth these uncontrolléd tears.” 


once I saw him in a blaze of spears, 


“Deny thyself to ethers, not to me— 
Or call thyself by any other name 
Since thou art still that wondrous majesty 
Under whatever guise to me the same. 
My nurse beheld thee in my horoscope, 
Thy painted image lights my father’s hal] 
And fed by aspiration to thine eyes 
My life grew all one h ype: 
Beloved, claim thine own and own thyseli 
Thyself ere one more moment of thee dies.’ 


, 


Her loosen’d tresses rippling to the ground 
Fill the soft air with perfume and her breast 
In close impulsive pressure murmurs “ Found ” 
As her arms clasp him to oblivious rest. 
Broken he yields and like a little child 
Nestles to comfort eradled in her love; 
“ Before ” is past and “ after ” is not yet; 
On odorous zephyrs mild 
The fireflies dance and in the skies above 
Gleam the star-jewels of night’s carcenet. 
A. Hueu Fisser. 


es 
MASKELYNE’S “THEATRE OF MYSTERIES.” 

I HAD not been since I was fifteen and slightly superior—or rather 
endeavoured to appear superior, because I went with a younger 
brother. The glory has not departed. Muaskelyne and Devant 
| remains better than all but the very best plays. Something 
| that all human beings enjoy is here admirably done. There is 
illusion, and ali men long to be deceived; there is glamour; and 
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besides this there is the solid pleasure of watching in conjurer, 
juggler, and acrobat the nicest perfection of physical adroitness. 

Personally, I like the silly part too. Conjurer’s jokes amuse 
me, and so do deliberately mulled tricks. I enjoy watching the 
audience here, too—that most charming of audiences—for the 
most part with their Eton collars or their pigtails and their look 
of eager fox-terriers. There are always, I observe, a good number 
of unattached grown-up people too. Solid people they are as 
a rule, people who would not witness intellectual legerdemain 
for the world, who would shrink from Mr. Shaw or Mr. 
Chesterton because in the intellectual sphere they would be like 
a child of four who sat next to me and who considered the pro- 
duction of coins from the air and a lady from an empty box as 
no odder than anything else in this curious world of sudden lights 
and unseen music. That is what is so attractive about 
conjuring, and in a certain degree about acrobatics. It is the 
obvious that is defeated, that we vicariously overthrow. 

It is only too obvious that you cannot rub half-crowns 
out of your trouser leg; that is, in fact, often one of the 
most galling circumstances in a difficult life—and behold, 
here it is done. Gross things like empty boxes are forced to 
disgorge the houris they contain. The more commonplace the 
elements which are transformed the better we are pleased ; 
smashed hats are coerced into mending themselyes, card houses 
of cight stories rise spontaneously ; generally we wreak a long- 
desired vengeance on common things whose insufferable limita- 
tions constantly incommoded us. Well was Sally named Aunt 
Sally. If she had been some aloof abstraction, Queen Sara, or 
* The Goddess of Risibility,” how it would have taken away from 
the gusto with which we smashed her pipe ! No Queen Sara ever 
harmed us, she is dim ; we leave her orb and sceptre unscathed. 
The shackles of the prison house must have galled before their 
striking off can give true delight. We have all suffered the 
tyranny of the material universe, small contemptible things 
have baffled us, and it is good to see the conjurer’s noble mastery. 
But—who knows ?—our pleasure may lie deeper than that. 
Perhaps there is some weak thing stirring within us that 
reminds us of something we were near forgetting. A mask is 
torn away in the game ? In sober truth it may be, it is perhaps, 
the trick, the miracle that is true and our world that is the 
illusion. ‘ TARN. 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 

Under this heading I shall each week remind readers of 
the name and nature of four or five plays which are worth 
seaing. 

Sr. Martin’s.—The Skin Game we ee 8.30 
[Galsworthy. A well-acted play with a moral.) 

Lyric, HamMersmitu.—The Beggar's Opera .. 
{Having the success it deserves. Book carly.) 

Ampassapors.—The Grain of Mustard Seed .. 
{First-rate acting in a brilliant satirical comedy.] 

His Masesty’s.—Chu Chin Chow a ee 
[A spectacle for the simple-hearted.] 


BOOKS. 
—_— 
GENERAL LEONARD WOOD.* 

Campaicn literature is generally dull, but the work before us is 
en exception. Mr. Eric Fisher Wood, the author, and, by the 
way,no relation whatever to the General, has produced a most 
interesting and most readable book about one who is 
certainly the greatest of American soldiers and as certainly one 
of the most notable of living Americans. It was, in our opinion, 
something in the nature of a national disaster that Leonard 
Wood failed to win the nomination of the Republican Convention 
of Chicago, or, as it would be more correct to put it, that the 
Convention failed to nominate General Wood, and so to make 
him available to aid the country in its need. General Wood 
so conducted bis candidature that a negative result could in no 
sense be regarded as a failure on his part. 

General Wood ig a sane, liberal-minded men, and at the same 
time a typical American of the best type, and there is none 
better. By experience as by temperament he was exactly the 
man to help put America on the right road; to combine the 
warring elements, and to carry out on a firm basis the recon- 
struction which is wanted there as much as in Europe. As General 
Woed showed in Cuba and in the Philippines, he has a talent for 
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setting people to work and for making them do their duty. He 
does it not by violence or even drastic methods, though he can 
be stern enough at times, but by persuasion and common sense, 
and, above all, by making men realise instinctively that he wants 
to help them, not to plague them. Wherever men are oppressed, 
no matter by whom, if it is within his jurisdiction, there ig 
Leonard Wood as a protector. All this is told simply and well 
in Mr. Fisher Wood's life. 

Everyone who knows anything about the English speaking 
world knows of the heavy task undertaken by General Wood 
in Cuba and his magnificent achievement. He earned, and 
rightly earned, the title of the American Cromer. In some ways 
his difficulties were greater than those of Lord Cromer, though 
in other ways less. He had no foreign interference to 
worry him, no Turks, and no menace from the North like the 
Dervishes. Above all, he had no financial troubles, or at any 
rate none to speak of, since he had always the United States 
Treesury at his back. On the other hand, the population he 
had to reduce to order was of a dangerously mixed character, 
It consisted of men of Spanish extraction, half-breeds, 
negroes and Spanish immigrants. On the top, eager and 
not always very scrupulous, were American business men 
on the look-out for fortunes. Add to this two other obstacles 
to success. The first was that there was no reserve of trained 
administrators to draw upon of the kind always at Lord Cromer’s 
hand. Lord Cromer could always get men from India or from the 
Crown Colonies of Asia and Africa who knew how to handle a 
population such as that which existed in Egypt. Leonard Wood 
had to make his administrative bricks as he went along. Next, 
and this counts for a great deal, Washington and its place-hunters 
and the lobbies of the Capitol were very much nearer to Havana 
than London is to Cairo. Finally, in Lord Cromer’s time, at 
any rate, the Egyptians were not infected with revolutionary 
mania, whereas very large portions of the Cuban population 
were suffering severely from the intoxication due to their success 
in expelling the Spaniards, with the aid of the Americans. To 
keep in order these gentlemen who imagined that they were to 
have a great revolutionary orgy in which everybody was to 
make hay of everybody else and of Cuban affairs moral and 
financial was not an easy task. That it fell to a man so wise 
and so moderate as General Wood was an extraordinary pieco 
of luck for the United States. 

But though General Wood is generally remembered for making 
Cuba safe for democracy, for the establishment of free 
representative institutions and for the creation of a virtual 
independence, he, as a matter of fact, achieved an almost 
greater success when he was appointed Governor of the Moro 
Province in the Philippines. There he had what was for an 
American a totally new problem. He had to administer and 
to reduce to order a huge province inhabited by wild and pre- 
datory tribes. General Wood’s biographer well describes these 
men: ‘“ The Moros were bloodthirsty, polygamous Mohammedan 
savages living in almost inaccessible fastnesses amidst tropical, 
fever-infected jungles.” 

General Wood, before he undertook to make these savages 
“civil” as the Elizabethans would have said, visited Lord 
Cromer in Cairo and studied his work. Though he gained moral 
and intellectual encouragement here, the problem was one that 
he had to work out for himself. Except for the fact, an im- 
portant one no doubt, that the Moros were Mohammedans, 
the conditions were too individual to make Lord Cromer’s 
experience of any very practical use. A good example of 
Leonard Wood’s generous yet firm and always sympathetic rule 
over his savages is well told in the book before us. His method 
of dealing with slavery was so judicious that we desire to quote 
jt at length, and draw the attention to it of all administrators 
in the British Empire who are confronted with a similar 
problem :— 

‘‘Early in his governorship he took the first active step 
towards the abolition of slavery, although at the time none 
of the Moros appreciated its true significance. The Spaniards 
had tried for several centuries to suppress slavery by issuing 
laws forbiding it, and then waging war on those who offended 
against their orders This method had always been a signal 
failure because it lacked native co-operation, without which 
slaves could always be concealed. Moreover, the Koran 
specifically permitted and encouraged the enslavement of non- 
Moslems. The Moros had at first captured Christians for 
slaves, not only raiding the coast towns, but making slave- 
hunting expeditions to neighbouring islands for hundreds of 
miles in all directions. When, for any reason, Christian slaves 
were not available, the Moros were not above enslaving true 
believers from neighbouring clans. Wood's first step was to 
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protect the coast villages with small American garrisons. This 
made slave-raiding against these settlements too precarious to 
be profitable: Then, by arrangement with the Navy, the gun- 
boat patrols among the Islands were strengthened and co-ordin- 
ated to an extent which made piracy and slave raids to neigh- 
boring Archipelagos practically impossible. All sources of 
supply for Christian slaves were thus cut off from the Moros, 
leaving them no choice but to do without new slaves, or to 
enslave fellow Mohammedans. Still worse for them Christian 
slaves were, by Wood's orders, rescued and liberated whenever 
this was possible without stirring up a rebellion which he wished 
to avoid until he was prepared to deal with it effectively. 
Gradually the Moros became more and more in need of new 
slaves, and in order to secure them indulged with increasing 
frequency in the enslavement of their co-religionists. Then 
when the stage was set, Wood began his campaign for the 
absolute suppression of slavery, the last and most difficult 
step in his organization of Mindanao. He called before him 
the various Headmen. Among the first to appear before Wood 
to defend the practice of slavery was Hadji Butu, High Priest 
and Chief Judge to the ex-Sultan and new Headman of Sulu. 
He stated that the Americans had by solemn treaty agreed 
to respect the religions of the Filipinos, and that the Moham- 
medan religion distinctly encouraged slaveholding. ‘That is 
true,’ said Wood, ‘the law‘ef the Prophet Mohammed author- 
izes slavery, but the Kitab of the Koran forbids the enslavement 
of true believers, does it not ?’ Hadji Butu nodded uneasily. 
‘Yet to-day the majority of the slaves held by your master 
are Mohammedans.’ Hadji Butu nodded again, and explained : 
‘Before the days of the gunboats, we could go to the neigh- 
boring islands and to Cebu and even as far north as Manila to 
get Christians for slaves, but after your gunboats came we 
could do so no longer and we then began to make slaves of our 
own people. As high priest I disapproved, but I was not 
powerful enough to put a stop to it without help, but you, 
General, with your soldiers, will have the power to give that 
help. I am glad that you are going to stop this custom, and 
I will aid you.’ ‘I rule over both Christians and Moham- 
medans,’ said the Governor, ‘and the fact that I protect the 
Christians from harm is your best guaranty that I will also 
protect you. I am glad that you agree with me about slavery. 
Together we will suppress it. Thus you will continue to help 
me enforce my laws and I will help you make your fellow- 
tribesmen live up to the precepts of their religion of which 
you are the High Priest.’ ”’ 


The sequel of the inauguration of this policy in the case of a 
savage chief, Dato Ali, is well told, but is too long for 
quotation. 

There was statesmanship of a high order in Leonard Wood's 
handling of problems such as slavery, but remember that, though 
he knew how to be a statesman, he never forgot that he was a 
soldier. He shared all the dangers, and they were very great 
dangers, of the campaign against Dato Ali, and for a year and 
a-half was almost constantly in the field. There he shared 
every hardship and every danger from the enemy and from 
fever and starvation which he had to ask his men to undergo. 
The truth is, Leonard Wood was that very rare thing, 2 soldier 
on whoim hal been grafted all the best qualities of a civilian, or 
again, for the ,roposition can be stated in both ways, he was a 
civilian on whom had been grafted the best virtues of the 
soldicr. Here again he had many points in common with Lord 
Cromer, who we must never forget was a Major in the Artillery 
when he became financial member of the Indian Viceroy’s 
Council, 

Leonard Wood was not merely half soldier and half civilian, 
By a singular piece of good fortune for a man who had to 
clean up great tracts of the tropics, he was also a doctor, and a 
doctor with enough technical knowledge and enough experience 
to make him thoroughly understand the problems of hygiene. 
The doctor side of Wood helped him immensely in his great 
work of extirpating yellow fever in Cuba, the island’s worst 
curse, and also in putting the Moro province of the Philippines 
to rights. 

The man with these three sides to him, statesman, soldier 
and hygienist, who was ako a sympathetic administrator of 
natives, would have been admirably equipped to deal with the 
great problems now waiting solution by America. Once 
more we say that the Republican Convention made a 
great blunder when it refused to give its mandate to 
General Wood, 

As we have remarked before in these columns, no one must 
think that we regard General Wood with special sympathy 
because we believe he would have been a President friendly to 
Britain. We are well aware that he never could nor would 
have shown any favours to this country, nor should we have 
desired any. We wanted to see General Wood become President 
because we believe him capable of serving his country as she 
deserves to be served, 





THE FIGHTING TROOPS.* 

Ir we were to review the various records of the fighting troops 
in the late war at a length proportionate to their interest, we 
should want a whole number of the Spectator to do justice to 
the pile of volumes now lying before us. Fortunately, we need 
only direct attenticn to their appearance, fer no words of ours 
could enhance the plain story of heroism and endurance which 
they tell so admirably. In their simple but thrilling pages is 
raised “a monumerit to the soldiers whose brave hearts only 
kept the ranks unbroken and met death—a mcnument to the 
faithful who were not famous, and who are precious as the 
continuity of the sunbeams is precious, though some of them fall 
unseen and on berrenness.”” These records are mostly based on 
diaries and letters written immediately after the events by those 
who participated in the fighting which they chronicle. Their 
value to the historian is only inferior to their immediate interest 
for the reader who wishes to follow the fortunes of a particular 
unit or to know at first hand what happened in the very fore- 
front of the battle. 

Sir Frederick Ponsonby’s elaborate history of the Grenadier 
Guards! is substantially the work of the officers of the Regiment 
themselves, It is based on the war diaries of the four Battalions, 
supplemented by private narratives and the mass of information 
which Colonel Sir H. Streatfeild collected during the war. It 
covers the whole period of the fighting in France. The 2nd 
Battalion, as part of the original Expeditionezy Force, was in 
the retreat from Mons and the battles of the Marne and Aisne. 
The Ist Battalion went out in October with the 7th Division, 
just in time for the first battle of Ypres. After the three weeks’ 
fighting in which the flower of the German Army withered before 
our thin khaki line, this battalion was reorganized as a single 
weak company, with five officers left out of the twenty-nine who 
had sailed from Fnglenda mcnth before. The 3rd Battalion wa 
left in England until July, 1915, much to its disgust, in spite of 
the fact that it made history of a kind by appearing in London 
streets in service dress ; we are told with a pleasant particularity 
that “‘on the 27th of August, 1914, the King’s Guard, under 
Captain de Crespigny, mounted for the first time in kheki.” 
The 4th Battalion was formed in July, 1915, and at once sailed 
for France to receive its baptism of fire in the mismanaged 
combat of Loos. From this time to the spring of 1918 the history 
of the Grenadiers coincides with that of the newly formed Guards 
Division. Their records take us through the fighting on the 
Somme, the Passchendaele campaign, in which the advance of 
the Guards up to the edge of Houthulst Forest was cheaply 
achieved by good staff work as well as great courage, the recap- 
ture of Gouzeaucourt, the holding of our line at its pivot south 
of Arras through the early months of 1918—2a task which, 
contrary to all expectations, turned out to be comparatively a 
soft onc—and the brilliant advance from August 8th to the 
Armistice. Perhaps the most glorious page in all the history 
cf the Grenadiers, however, is that of the 4th Battalion, which 
left the Guards Division when all brigedes were reduced in 
February, 1918, and immortalized itself by its stand against 
the German onrush at Vieux Berquin, when its tattered remnants, 
along with those of the 3rd Coldstream and 2nd Irish Guards, 
surrounded and hopelessly outnumbered, held off the enemy long 
enough for the Australians to detrain in the rear and thus saved 
the British line from breaking. Many men died in the war, 
bug none with more glory. 

Major Dudley Ward’s excellent history of the Welsh Guards? 
appears at a timely moment, when that gallant regiment has 
just been saved from extinction. It was raised in February, 
1915, by a happy thought of Lord Kitchener, who was anxious 
that the Guards “should be both comprehensive and charac- 
teristic of the very best types of British manhood, and could not 
tolerate any exclusion of Wales.” The Ist Battalion went to 
France in August, 1915, and was placed in the 3rd Brigade of 
the newly formed Guards Division, just in time to be blooded at 
the battle of Loos. Thereafter it took part in all the fighting of 
the Guards Division down to the Armistice. Major Dudley 
Ward, who jcined with a draft soon after Loos, served with the 

* (1) he Grenadier Guards in the Great War of 1914-1918. By Lieut.-Colonel 
the Right Hon. Sir Frederick Ponsonby, 3 Vals. London: Macmillan. [£3 8s. 
net.}——(2) History of the Welsh Guards. By C. H. Dudley Ward, D.S.O., M.C. 
London: Murray. [£2 2s. net.} {3) The Canadians in France. By Captain 
Harwood Stecle, M.C. London: Unwin. [21s. net.} (4) The West Hiding 
Territorials in the Great War. By Major Laurie Magnus. London: Kegan Paul. 
{15s. net.}——(5) A Border Battalion; the History of the 7/8th (Service) Battalion 
K.O.S.B. Edinburgh: T. N. Foulis. [10s. 6d. net.]——(6) The 10th Royal 
Jlussars and the Esser Yeomanry during the European War. By Lieut.-Colongel 
F. H. D. C. Whitmore, C.M.G., D.S.0. Colchester: Benham and Co. [2]1s. net.] 


——(7) Average Americans. By Liecut.-Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. London: 
G@. P, Putnam's Sens. (10s, net.] 
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battalion successively as platoon commander, signalling officer 
company commander and second-in-command. The most vivid 
and interesting parts of the book are taken from his own diaries» 
and it has throughout the personal touch which can only be 
supplied by actual experience. The book is in every respect a 
worthy memorial of a great battalion. 

The fine achievements of the Canadians in France have found 
a painstaking historian in Captain Harwood Steele, who served 
with them for three years. We have nothing but praise for this 
detailed “though entirely unofficial” history? which begins 
with the immortal achievement of the lst Canadian Division at 
the second battle of Ypres. When the Germans used gas for 
the first time, the French broke in panic and left a five-mile gap 
n the Allied line, but the raw Canadian levies, who had scarcely 
heard a shot fired till then, clung to their posts in the choking 
chlorine fog and drove back the thronging Germans with bullet 
and bayonet till the gap could be filled. In that terrible week the 
Division lost 250 officers and 6,000 men, but it burnt its mark into 
the soul of the enemy, and earned a reputation which could 
hardly be heightened by the scamper over the Vimy Ridge, the 
struggle in the bloody mud of Passchendaele, the dashing advance 
of the 8th of August, 1918, or the smashing of the Drocourt- 
Quéant line. Captain Steele’s book is admirably written and 
full of vivid detail ; we have never seen the peculiar difficulties 
of Passchendaele better described than they are in his 11th 
chapter. 

Although Major Laurie Magnus had not the luck to share in the 
exploits which he chronicles, his practised pen has turned to 
great advantage the first-hand documents which he had at his 
disposal. His book‘ is in the main a history of the 49th 
and 62nd (Territorial) Divisions in France. The first two 
chapters deal with the rise and growth of the Territorial 
movement in the West Riding, and the third with mobilization. 
The 49th Division went to France in April, 1915, and the 62nd 
in January, 1917. It is worthy of note that their casualties up 
to the end of the war amounted to nearly 3,000 officers and 
65,000 other ranks, almost double the numbers which originally 
proceeded abroad. Their record shows that these losses were 
not in vain. 

Finally, we desire to praise the simple and straightforward 
accounts of the 7th and 8th (Service) Battalions of the Border 
Regiment,’ which were afterwards amalgamated in conse- 
quence of losses, and of the 10th Hussars and Essex Yeomanry,® 
which were commanded in turn by Lieut.-Colonel Whitmore. 
Nor can we do more than commend the entertaining and brief 
narrative of his command which Lieut.-Colonel Roosevelt has 
written under the title of Average Americans’ Alike in 
manliness, sympathy and humour the author shows himself to 
be a worthy chip of the old block. 





THE HANGMAN’S DAUGHTER.* 

Ir is of course a great temptation to say of “ Daisy Ashford’s ” 
new book, which includes four new novels by the author of 
The Young Visiters and a fifth by her sister entitled The Jealous 
Governes, or the Granted Wish, that it does not come up to its 
immortal predecessor. In the words of the Scripture examinee 
who was asked the difference between the major and 
minor prophets: “ Let not make distinction between 
these just and holy men.” Let us rather, now that, as the heavy 
draught critics would say, we have a considerable corpus of work 
on which to base a critical judgment, try to evaluate her contri- 
bution to literature, and to determine wherein the romances of 
Daisy Ashford differ most startlingly from those of the adult 
novelist. 

The present writer would unhesitatingly say that it is upon 
the subjects of meals and packing and costume that ‘ Daisy 
Ashford ” shines pre-eminently. All her characters move about 
@ great deal, and their packing is generally minutely described. 
In The Young Visiters the subject of packing is not so solidly 
treated as in the present volume. Tho reader will, however, 
remember Mr. Salteena’s cruel doubts as to whether he should 
take with him ‘a most splendid top-hat of a lovely rich tone 
rather like grapes with a ribbon round complete ” that had been 
sent him for his visit to Bernard Clarke. 

In The True History of Leslie Woodcock an elopement gives the 
authoress a great chance :— 


us 


“Sylvia had been more particular than Leslie as to her 
luggege. Besides all her underlinen she had with her two pairs 


« Daisy Ashford; her Book ; together with The Jealous Governes. 
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of clean sheets and | per ps some bath-towels and soap 
likewise a sponge and a yard of flannel (in case she lost any 
a flask of brandy some new potatoes and a tooth brush.”’ 


In Where Love Lies Deepest the theme recurs. The heroine is te 
go to Paris to stay in the house of the Vindsors, who keep fifty 
servants and have “nearly everything” of gold or silver :— 


““*Qh Mother’ said Beatrice, ‘I must begin to pack at 
once * !, so saying she flew up to her bedroom, and ten minutes 
later the floor was littered with as many articles of clothing 
as you could wish to see, and when Mrs. Langton came up after 
tea she found her daughter seated on the bed amid stockings 
of every shade, curling some crimson feathers. ‘My dear 
Beatrice’! cried that good lady in astonishment, ‘ what are 
you doing’? ‘ Well I was trying to pack mother’ answered 
Beatrice calmly. ‘I see’ said Mrs, Langton folding up a 
blue skirt as she spoke, ‘if you will allow me to hel 
think you will manage better.’ ‘Very well’ replied Beatrice 
‘there are the trunks.’ ‘ Yes I see them’ said Mrs. Langton, 
‘I think your new dress and hat had better go in the basket 
trunk don’t you’? ‘ Perhaps so.’ ”’ 


you [ 


Who, contemplating a journey, would not give the world to 
adopt Beatrice’s attitude, her calm, and her Napoleonic phrase, 
“There are the trunks” ? 

Very fine are her views on dress and meals. The engaged 
couple have had a quarrel, but are reconciled over “a pretty 
tray which Edith had painted,” and on which “the paint is 
quite dry now” :— 

“Burke much admired the pretty tray of Edith’s. They 
had for tea some cold ham (the remainder of the luncheon) 
some toasted buns, a sago pudding, a dried bloater and a couple 
of shrimps. After this Edith threatened to hate Burke if he 
would not arrange about the marriage.” 

In spite of quarrels, and the heroine’s great difficulties in 
bringing the bridegroom to the point, the wedding having at 
last been solemnized, the marriage feast is treated in detail :— 

“They had several cups of Bouillon Fleet, and eight of 
Bovril. They had six Vanilla cream puddings and strawberry 
ices by the score; but they kept the blinds drawn down in 
case vulgar little boys should loom in and say ‘ give us a slice’ 
while the leg of pork was being cut.” 

The eloping couple in the other story had had their wedding 
breakfast at the Gaiety Restaurant :— 

*** What would you like my dear’ said Leslie sitting down 
at a ready laid table. ‘I'd like rabbit pie and apple fritters 
and a = of coffee please’ said Sylvia throwing off her gloves 
and displaying her newly gee on Wedding ring. ‘* Very good 
my dear’ said Leslie * and I will have a slice of roast pork and 
suet pudding and treacle and beer and soda mixed that is a 
mild B and 8, my dear.’ ”’ 


Rather pathetic, too, is the young authoress’ faith in the 

cheering power of a biscuit at any moment of emotion or distress. 
In The Hangman’s Daughter the heroine’s father, weak, amiable 
and vacillating, has just been murdered. It is the signal for 
instant packing by the heroine’s bosom friend. She “ collected 
her various articles of clothing in a hazy and disturbed manner, 
every now and then sitting down to burst into a terrible fit of 
weeping. It took her over half an hour to pack up. 
She began to feel very hungry, and, finding a few biscuits in a tin, 
she lost no time in eating them, and then she rang her bell. 
‘Now, Gladys,’ said Helen, ‘did you want anything 
when you rang just now?’ ‘Qh yes, please,’ replied Gladys; 
‘if I might have something to eat, I am so very hungry.’ 
‘ Certainly, dear,’ said Helen, and she darted downstairs, soon to 
return with a plate of well cut ham and a couple of poached eggs 
and a comforting cup of coffee.” 

But it is no kindness in a reviewer to pick too many plums out 
of the pie. Perhaps it was necessary for Sir James Barrie to 
introduce The Young Visiters in that way, but the preface, 
however delightful, certainly rather spoilt the book itself for 
many readers. 

Yet one more quotation we must be allowed. Nothing we 
are told of the gay and gallant Earl of Clincham or the exquisite 
Bernard Clarke can surpass the following wedding group :— 
on the following Thursday Burke and Edith were 
dressed as I shall mention now. ‘The timid darling lady had 
on a most lovely sky blue coloured dress with a high bustle, 
and it was blossomed over with sham daisies tied on with green 
ribbon. On her head she wore a wreath of yellow roses, and 
her white veil reached down to the top of her stays. White 
kid gloves, and as the sleeves of her dress were rather short, 
her red beef coloured hands showed between. She had pretty 
white velvet boots with grass —_ buttons, and washed out 
red stockings. In her hand she held a bunch of green ivy. The 
strong and bold bridegroom wore a red swallow tailed coat, 
with a green silk sash tied in front. He had black knicker- 
bockers and white woollen socks, and black dressing slippers, 
and he carried a bowler in his hand. When they arrived at 
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the church the marriage was splendid, but the bare legs of 
Burke were not much appreciated.” 


We must remind the reader that in our quotations we have not 
drawn at all on The Jealous Governes, or the Granted Wish, 
which many competent judges consider an almost finer piece of 
work than The Young Visiters, 





DIVINE PERSONALITY AND HUMAN LIFE.* 
“Tr is a good thing to have read Hegel,” said Jowett to a pupil ; 
“but now you must go away and forget all about him.” The 
Master probably thought that the young man was, in the 
Psalmist’s sense of the word, “ high-minded,” or overprone to 
speculation ; and, remembering that : 

“there was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache patiently,” 

wished to recall him from cloudland to earth. There are, or 
(till the modern side was invented) were, few intelligent men 
who have not gone through the metaphysical stage; and few 
who do not emerge from it—Comte’s law of the three stages has 
this much justification; though whether they pass into the 
positive is less certain. Most, in all probability, fall into the 
slipshod life of mere incuriousness, and “‘ stick fast in the mire.” 
This is to be regretted ; for the absence of thought in modern 
life is one of the sins which cry to heaven, and not in vain, for 
vengeance ; and, as the many cannot think, if the few, who can, 
refuse to do so, we are likely to be in a bad way. It is probable 
that, let us say, the present Prime Minister’s acquaintance with 
the Republic, or the Politics, or the Critique of the Pure Reason 
is slight ; and it is unlikely that he will read Mr. Webb’s Gifford 
Lectures. But, were it otherwise with our public men, our 
economic and political difficulties might be nearer a solution, 
and Reason be more in evidence in our affairs. 

Mr. Webb philosophizes after the manner of Oxford. His 
book could not by any possibility have come from Cambridge, 
though to explain why this is so would take us too far afield. 
But there are few better manners of philosophizing ; and he has 
the gift, rare among philosophers, of doing so in the vulgar 
iongue. Stupid people complain of the “ jargon ” of philosophy, 
as if a science could dispense with a terminology. It cannot. 
But, in Mr. Webb, terminology is reduced to a minimum. His 
argument can be followed by any fairly well read man without 
difficulty, and this is no small praise. 

In the first series of these lectures, ‘‘ God and Personality,” it 
was argued that by a “ personal God” is meant a God with 
whom a personal relationship is possible for his worshippers ; 
that such a relationship is associated with the higher forms of 
religious experience; that in Christianity certain difficulties 
which attach to the conception of the Personality of God are 
avoided by the assertion that God is not a single Person; and 
it was claimed, not indeed that this position was free from 
difficulties, but that it was attended by fewer and less serious 
In the present course Personality in 


“ 


difficulties than its rivals. 
man is examined in the light of these conclusions ; the various 
activities in which this human Personality expresses itself— 
ceonomic, scientific, aesthetic, moral, political, and religious— 
being viewed in relation to the supreme spiritual Reality revealed 
to us in the experience given in religion. The three concluding 
lectures consider the rank to be assigned in the kingdom of 
Reality to the finite individual person; and his destiny: *‘* The 
inan who takes Religion into account is better able than the 
materialist to be true to all sides of human experience. And 
out of the experience of Religion springs the hope of Immor- 
tality.” The writer, however, adds that *‘ there is a real danger 
lest in dwelling upon our personal hope our whole outlook should 
become trivial and, so to say, parochial. And that is why, as 
it seems to me, the only form of the hope which it is profitable 
to indulge is that which is directed, not upon our own eternal 
life, but upon God’s ; and only upon our own as involved in his.” 

In the singularly suggestive chapter on * Divine Personality 
and the Aesthetic Life’? Mr. Webb William James’s 
argument that something was to be said, on philosophical 
grounds, for the recognition of “gods many.” ‘There is. 
Polytheism, it is true, as such breaks down. fn its noblest 
form, the Hellenic, it dealt only with a part of Nature; and the 
residuum, the obscure core of reality and blind connexion which 
it overlooked, could not be got rid of. It reappeared—now as 
Fate, to which the Gods themselves were subject ; as 
Matter, the Void, or the Limitless—a something unexplained 
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how 
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and seemingly inexplicable. On the other hand, a mere Mono- 
theism, Hebrew or Mohammedan, gives us conceptions which, 
vigorous as they are, are drawn only in outline; the content 
which they postulate, their shading, the links which connect 
them with one another and with the actual have yet to be 
supplied. Strength is the distinctive attribute of Deity: and, 
though the notion unfolds itself as time goes on, it retains 
throughout a certain rigidity. If not inhuman, it is at least 
unhuman ; it stands in no vital contact with man. The notion 
of life, indeed, as we understand it, seems excluded by its change- 
less self-identity. God is a “ Rock,” a “ Tower,” a “‘ Consuming 
Fire”; but not akin to us, not human; rather the antithesis 
of human kind. 

Now, though its function of mediation is obscured in the 
Creeds, framed under the influence of an earlier philosophy, in 
which it commonly presents itself to us, the notion of the Trinity 
is essentially a mediating one. By associating the notion of 
plurality with the absolute unity of Monotheism, it breathes 
into it the breath of life, and brings God into contact with the 
It gives us the necessary theological content, of which 
Gentile religion is destitute, and which it was the mission of the 
Hebrews to retain; but it gives us also that in which Hebrew 
religion was lacking—movement, life, actuality, kinship with 
mankind. If Christianity has in it a principle of growth, if it 
enters into, and develops with, the development of our race, if it 
has a breadth which can take in all human interests, a tenderness 
which can embrace all human suffering, a fullness which can 
suffuse all human experience with a 
because it comes to us not, like Judaism or Islam, in the name 
of God One and Indivisible, but as the revelation of “a self- 
consciousness freed from the limitations which we find in our 


world. 


superhuman glow, it is 


own, 

The onesidedness of what has been called Hebraism, Mr. Webb 
points out, can nowhere be better studied than in the works 
of Blake, “enigmatical as they are, sometimes even to the 
very bounds of sanity, or beyond them ’ 

“Tf we identify Religion with Morality, or (which is the 


same thing) affirm that God is such a one as the Urizen of 
Blake’s mythology, we shall never be able to overcome the 
artist’s alienation from Religion. But Religion is not merely 


another name for Morality ”’ 


and the recognition of the place of Aesthetic 
characteristic feature 


in philosophy is 
perhaps the most valuable and the most 
of recent speculation. Here Lotze was a pioneer : 

‘That censoriousness of a one-sided moralism, which igs 
constantly imposing limits upon expression, limits 
which seem to the artist, with his passionate sense of Beauty, 
the fetters of an intolerable slavery, corrected by the faith 
which, even in denying the legitimacy of certain modes of 
artistic expression, affirms that that which they would express 
is, so far as it is beautiful, also divine, and even although it 
remain here and thus unexpressed, eternally secure in God.” 


artistic 





THE NEGRO PROBLEM IN AMERICA.* 

Tue possibility, always present, of a recrudescence of racial 
rioting in Chicago gives no little interest to a book upon the 
riots of a year ago written by Mr. Carl Sandburg, with an intro- 
ductory note by Mr. Walter Lippmann. The most interesting 
and helpful thing about these re-prints of newspaper articles 
is that they describe what really happened during the rioting, 
and what were its immediate causes. Therefore these accounts 
are well worth studying by all those who realize the immense 
importance of the colour problem in America. 

Mr. Lippmann’s introductory note is so good that we shall 
make no apology for quoting the greater part of it verbatim. 
Here is his general statement of the facts, one to which few 
thinking men will tind objection :— 

“It is not possible, I think, to examine this record without 
concluding that the race problem as we know it is really a by- 
product of our planless, disordered, bedraggled, drifting demos 


Until we have learned to house everybody, employ 


his civil liberties, and bring education and play to him, the bulk 
of our talk about ‘the race problem’ will remain a sinister 
mythology. In a dirty civilization the relation between black 
men and white will be a dirty one. In a clean civilization the 
two races can conduct their business together cleanly, and not 
until then.” 

Next to this follows a passage with which we find ourselves 
in particular sympathy. We have always held with the late 
Miss Mary Kingsley that the best way of treating coloured men, 
the fairest way and the way least demoralizing not only to them 
but to the white man, is to keep the two races as much apart ag 
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possible. But such segregation must not mean degradation, 
The risk of degradation is greatest when the races are not kept 
physically apart, but live side by side in an unholy alliance. 
Nothing can be better than Mr. Lippmann’s statement of this 
aspect of the problem :— 


“Certainly the idea must go that in order to segregate the 
races biologically it is necessary to degrade and terrorize one 
of them. For those who degrade and terrorize are inevitably 
themselves degraded and terror-stricken. It is only the par- 
venue, the snob, the coward who is forever proclaiming his 
superiority. And by proclaiming it he evokes imitation in his 
victim. Hence the peculiar oppressiveness of recently oppressed 
peoples in Europe. Hence the Negro who desires to be an 
imitation white man. Hence again the determination to 
suppress the Negro who attempts to imitate the white man. 
For so long as the status of the white man is in every way 
superior to that of the coloured, the advancement of the coloured 
man can mean nothing but an attempt to share the white man’s 
social privileges. From this arises that terrible confusion 
between the idea of social equality and the idea of social mixture.” 


Most wise and helpful is the emphasis thrown upon the differ- 
ence between the idea of social equality and the idea of social 
mixture. As the Spectator was tempted to say some years ago, 
the thing to do is not to ask the black man to dinner, but to 
stop burning him at the stake. 

Here is the final conclusion of Mr. Lippmann’s excellent preface. 
The passage on racial parallelism is not only illuminating, but 
likely to be of real practical use :— 


“Since permanent degradation is unthinkable, and amal- 
gamation undesirable both for blacks and whites, the ideal 
would seem to lie in what might be called race parallelism. 
Parallel lines may be equally a and equally straight ; they 
do not join except in infinity, which is further away than anyone 
need worry about just now. We shall have to work out with 
the Negro a relationship which gives him complete access to all 
the machinery of our common civilization, and yet allows him 
to live so that no Negro need dream of a white heaven and of 
bleached angels. Pride of race will come to the Negro when a 

rk skin is no longer associated with poverty, ignorance, 
misery, terror and insult. When this pride arises every white 
man in America will be the happier for it. He will be able 
then, as he is not now, to enjoy the finest quality of civilized 
living—the fellowship of different men.” 


If Mr. Lippmann can make converts, as we hope and believe 
he will, the United States should be soon on the way to getting 
free of the negro nightmare. 





A NOVELISTS YACHTING CRUISE.* 

Tr is as a painter of water-colours, the practitioner of an art 
which he has followed intermittently all his life, and which he 
loves as men love the achievements of their left hands, rather 
than as the writer of realistic fiction that Mr. Bennett 
presents himself in this volume. We find him hiding under 
sheds from the rain and sheltering behind fish-boxes from the 
wind to produce pictures, but we hear nothing of his secluding 
himself in his cabin to write another thousand words of a novel. 
The only work of fiction that he mentions is a story by 
Dostoicvsky, and even that, it appears, was remorselessly tidied 
away in the interests of lunch. On the other hand, he goes in 
search of paintings and sculpture wherever there is any chance 
of finding them, and he discourses upon them with the gusto 
end decision of a craftsman. ‘* Only at Dordrecht is it possible 
to comprehend the full baseness, the exquisite unimportance, of 
Scheffer’s talent.” “At the Ryks there are Van Goghs and 
Cézannes and Bonnards. They are not the best, but they are 
there. Also there are some of the most superb water-colours 
of the age, and good things by a dozen classic moderns who are 
still totally unrepresented in London. I looked at a celestial 
picture of women—the kind of thing Guys would have done if 
he could—painted perhaps fifty years ago, and as modern as the 
latest Sargent water-colour. It was boldly signed T.C. T.C. ? 
Who on earth could T. C. be? I summoned an attendant. 
Thomas Couture, of course! A great artist! He will appear 
in the National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, about the middle 
of the twenty-first century.” Remarks such as these abound 
to show us how thoroughly at home Mr. Bennett is amongst the 
graphic arts ; and in his quality of amateur painter he has given 
us one of his own colour sketches as frontispiece which, making 
allowance for the inevitable loss in reproduction, is a covetable 
little thing, full of light and warmth and the ozone-scented air 
of a placid harbour. 

Yet it is to his powers as a novelist that this book owes its 
peculiar attractiveness. There is here, as in every other serious 


© From the Log of the ‘ Velsa.’. By Arnold Bennett. Londou: Chatto and 
Wiadus. (15s. net.) 





book that Mr. Bennett has written, the tacit underlying assump. 
tion that he sees things as they are, while the rest of the world 
is habitually deceived by the mists of illusion. By this assump. 
tion he irritates annually a very large number of excellent 
people who think that they alone preserve the true vision and 
perspective ; and we are not prepared to contend for either sido 
or even to admit that reality discloses itself without distortion 
to anyone. But Mr. Bennott sees at least with his own eyes; 
he is not swayed by reputations or sentiment; his refractive 
index, so to speak, remains constant; so that whether he is 
soothing or provocative, friendly or hostile, he is always inter- 
esting. You may not share his whole-hearted admiration for 
mere efficiency of technique, you may dislike his attitude of 
indulgent aloofness from the emotions of ordinary humanity, 
but you cannot be bored with him, you cannot (if you have any 
sense of humour) refrain from chuckling at the cleverness with 
which he renders the most commonplaco things amusing, you 
cannot but admire the deft touches with which he defines a 
character and leaves it unforgettably outlined in your memory. 
The description of the head-waiter of the Hotel Spangsberg at 
Esbjerg, whose voice ‘‘ would have soothed the inhabitants of 
purgatory,” is, in its way, masterly, but it is unfortunately too 
long to quote. We extract instead a briefer passage character- 
istic of the minor episodes that go to make up this lazily seductive 
account of a pre-war cruise along the Western coast of E irope 
from the Baltic to Boulogne :— 


“The officials of the French Republic on the quay had been 
driven by the spectacle of our peculiar Dutch lines and rig to 
adopt strange emotional attitudes; and as soon as we were 
afloat, the French Republic came aboard in a dinghy manned by 
two acolytes. The skipper usually receives the representatives 
of foreign Powers, but as the skipper speaks no French, and as 
this was the first time I had entered France in this style, I thought 
I would be my own ambassador. I received the French Republic 
in my saloon; we were ravishingly polite to each other; we 
murmured sweet compliments to each other. He gave me a 
clean bill of health, and went off with four francs and ono half- 
penny. There is no nation like the French. A French milliner 
will make a hat out of a piece of felt and nothing ; and a French 
official will make a Gelenatie episode out of nothing rt all, 
putting into five minutes of futility all the Gallic civiliza‘ion of 
centuries.”” 





JOURNALISM IN BENGAL.* 

Tuts little book of 129 pages is both amusing and interesting. 
It errs, perhaps, in not giving sufficient credit to the fact that 
it was English missionaries who introduced the printing press 
into Bengali, that it was an English civilian who first devised 
Bengali type, and thet Bengali newspapers and moagazines are 
simply imitations of the journalism of the Anglo-Indians of 
Calcutta. It is natural, however, that Bengelis should have e 
patriotic pride in their achievements in journalism, and it must 
be admitted that, of all Indian peoples, Bengalis are now the 
equals of most European races in literature of all kinds, 
permanent and ephemeral. It is probably not sufficiently 
recognized in Europe that the Bengali magazine known as the 
Sabuj Patra, to which Rabindranath Tagore is a frequent 
contributor, is the Indian equivalent of our best and most solid 
publications in that sort. Tagore’s essays on metre alone, in 
the Sabuj Patra, are of remarkable literary importance and 
interest. 

If this little book should run into a second edition, its authors 
would do well to have their proofs read by some competent 
English friend. For, to be honest, some of the amusement to be 
had from ‘this book is due to printer’s errors and the use of 
expressions that sometimes approach that ingenuous form of 
our language which is called “‘ Baboo English.” 





FICTION. 


THE RESCUE.t 

Mr. ConraD returns once more in his new novel to the in- 
exhaustible treasure-house of his Malayan experiences. Yet to 
those who have followed his literary career since the days of 
Almayer’s Folly and An Outcast of the Islands there is nothing 
here that savours of repetition, though the general atmosphere 
is much the same. His command of what was originally an 
alien tongue, probably unequalled in the whole course of English 
letters, has gained in mastery and subtlety, and the gifts that 
he brings us are still rich and strange and new. In one respect 
we notice a change from his usual practice : the oblique method 

* A Hundred Years of the Bengali Press. “By P. N . Bose and H.W. Bb. Morend. 


Calcutta: H. W. B. Moreno. 
1 The Rescue. By Joseph Conrad. London: Dent. [9s. net.] 
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of narration has been dropped, and there is no shadowy principal 
narrator in the background. But it is only here that we can note 
any approximation to ordinary methods of romance-writers. In ell 
else the story and its unfolding is pure Conrad, While the scene 
is familiar to readers of his Malayan romances, the time chosen 
is earlier, dating back to the middle of the last century. The 
Rescue, which by the way is not the story of one but of three 
rescues, has for its central figure Tom Lingard, a man of thirty- 
five, inheriting the daring sea-strain from his Devonshire ancestry, 
successively Brixham trawler and blue-water sailor, whose 
success in the Australian goldfields enables him to buy a trading 
brig and devote his life to cruising for pleasure and profit in 
far Eastern and Southern seas. Heroic in build and countenance, 
intrepid in action and a master of seacraft, Lingard is a free- 
lance and knight errant of the seas, more attracted by adventure 
than commerce, intensely proud of his brig, his passion for which 
is only surpassed by his loyalty to those who have served him 
well, and above all to the outlawed Malay Rajeh and his sister 
who saved his life on the coast of New Guinea. The obligation 
thus begun and cemented by his saving Hassim and Immada 
when they were on the point of being overwhelmed by their 
enemies dominates his whole career, and impels him to under- 
teke a Quixotic and expensive campsign to restore the outlaws 
by force, involving him in difficulties with the Dutch over- 
lords and disregard of British Treaties. At e@ critical point in 
his campaign he is embarrassed by an appeel for assistance 
from a boat’s crew sent off from a stranded yacht which had 
blundered into these perilous seas forlorn, and was at the mercy 
of Malayan pirates whose help he had enlisted on behalf of his 
friends, Lingard is thus confronted with the problem of fulfilling 
his obligation to the outlawed Rajah, and simultaneously 
extricating the yacht from a position of great danger which the 
owner, a@ pedantic English traveller, refuses to recognize. The 
situation is immensely complicated by the fact that, while 
Travers is an insufferable prig who cannot or will not under- 
stand anything, his wife, to whom Lingard is irresistibly attracted 
and in whom he confides his story, is of regal beauty and courage, 
The sequel shows the Hotspur turned Hamlet’; his energy and 
initiative paralysed by a dual allegiance. He is not in love with 
Hassim’s sister; his feelings are paternal, yet he recognizes 
all along that they are the people in all the world most closely 
bound to and most dependent on him. Too chivalrous and 
humane to solve the problem by a Gordian stroke, he becomes 
more deeply entangled in the meshes of circumstance until 
the painful imbroglio culminates in tragedy and treachery, 
the sacrifice of his Malayan friends, and the inevitable severance 
from his enchantress, leaving him broken hearted, with no 
consolation but his first love—his ship. 

Lingard’s failure is hardly in keeping with his s:ntecedents, 
but he had never before known the tyranny of love or been sub- 
jected to such a conflict of obligetion. Examples of the nobility, 
the fidelity, the capriciousness and the fatelism of the Malays 
are familiar in Mr. Conrad’s earlier stories, but they have never 
been more sympathetically illustrated than in thes> pazes, The 
courteous and melancholy D’Alcacer, Travers’s 
companion, is a notable addition to the Conradian portrait 
gallery of distinguished exotic types; but even more striking 
is Jérgenson, the old Norwegian adventurer, who had been 
another knight errant of the seas in his youth, and was enlisted 
in his old age in an enterprise which his better judgment con- 
demned as sure to end in disaster. Mr. Conrad is no trafficker 
in happy endings, but at least there is no artificiality in his 
contrivance of tragic catastrophe. From the first meeting 
of Lingard with Mrs. Travers the story marches slowly to the 
melancholy close with the inevitableness of one of the novels 
of Turgenieff, the writer with whom, in spite of their widely 
differing themes, Mr. Conrad is most closely allied in spirit and 
art. 

Brodie and the Di ep Sea, By I A. R. W ylie. (Mills and 
300n. 7s. 6d. net.)—Miss Wylie’s latest novel is concerned with 
the development of the character of a grocer’s son who becomes 
with a girl of 





an officer. He has contracted a secret marriage 


good family, and the author gives an interesting and original 


account of the wife’s difficulty and misery while trying to 
accommodate herself to her new environment. The final 
reconciliation of husband and wife through the husband's 


endeavour to settle labour troubles is, however, not quite con 
vincing. The writer obviously has fine but vague 
back of her mind for the improvement of the life of the workers, 
hut she does not quite succeed in imparting them to the reader. 





° } 
travelling | 


READABLE Novets.—My Masters. By Reginald E. Selwey. 
(Heath Cranton. 6s. net.)—An account of the adventures of a 
men servant who appears to have been a stormy petrel in his 
various places. Had a record of the disagreeable straits in 
which his various masters found themselves been entered on 
his references he might have had some difficulty in finding a 
situation.— Laughter Street, London. By Mary Openshaw. 
(Collins. 6s. net.)—A very pretty little story concerned with the 
contrast of life in London between the very rich and gentlefolks 
of very moderate incomes. The hero makes a point of union 
between these two strata of society, but apparently swallows his 
opinions when he inherits his father’s wealth——An Adopted 
Husband. By Futabatei. Translated by B. Mitsiu and Gregg 
M. Sinclair. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—A Japanese novel. 
The account of domestic life in Japan will be interesting to the 
English reader. 


POETS AND POETRY. 
SOME COLLECTED POEMS BY 
An American critic once remarked in the course of conversation 
that Mr. Ezra Pound made a living Mr. 
Pound has just published a reprint of some of his earlier poems, 
** All that he now wishes to keep in circulation from ‘ Perscnae,’ 
* Exultations,’ and ‘ Ripostes,’ with translations from Guido 
Cavalcanti and Arnaut Daniel.” The book is in some ways 
melancholy reading. Much of it is so brilliant and, we had sup- 
posed, so promising. There is, of course, even here a good 
deal of “ hath-doth,’’ and too many of his poems are headed 
** Praise of Ysolt,”’ ‘* Villonaud for this Yule,’’ “Good Comrade”’ 
being even rendered as “ Goodly Frére,” but what an amusing 
parody is the following, for example :— 
“When I behold how black, immortal ink 
Drips from my deathless pen—ah, well-away ! 
Why should we stop at all for what I think ? 
There is enough in what I chance to say. 
It is enough that we once came together ; 
What is the use of setting it to rime ? 
When it is autumn do we get spring weather, 
Or gather may of harsh northwindish time ?”’ 
What an admirable parodist and satirist he might become 
But will he ? It almost seems as if he were not enough interested 
in other people to write satire, and he now neglects an even 
better gift :— 
**Golden rose the house, in the portal I saw 
thee, a marvel, carven in subtle stuff, a 
portent. Life died down in the lamp and flickered, 
caught at the wonder. 
Crimson, frosty with dew, the roses bend where 
thou afar, moving in the glamorous sun, 
drink’st in life of earth, of the air, the tissue 
golden about thee. 
Green the ways, the breath of the fields is thine there, 
open lies the land, yet the steely going 
darkly has thou dared and the dreaded aether 
parted before thee.” 


MR. EZRA POUND.* 


by being impudent. 


It has the atmosphere and glamour of Swinburne. But now 
Mr. Pound entirely shuts up the beauty that he might reveal to 
us. He never writes a poem in this vein, but gives the world 
instead crabbed, crackling stuff that is clever and no more. 
Until this volume, with its traces of pure gold, came to remind 
us of what he could do we had almost forgotten what a poet Mr, 


Pound had been. Will he never turn again ? 





Poems WortTHyY oF CONSIDERATION.—Collected Poems. | 





| Alfred Noyes. (Blackwood and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—This 
volume contains: “The Lord of Misrule,” “Tales of the 
Mermaid Tavern,” ‘* The Wine-Press,’’ “* The Search Lights 
* 4 Belgian Christmas Eve,” and “A Salute from the Fleet 
An “Anth logy f Recent Poetry for Schools. C 


ideals at the | 





Harrap and Co, Is. 6d.)—-Rather surprisingly 


ntaining no Robert 


L. D’O, Walters. 
good in spite of its « 


hols and not enoug! 


Poems. By 





Graves. 









De La Mare, Masetield and Robert 

Iris Tree. (John Lane. 6s. net.}—Clever enough little images 
which could equally well be expressed in prose, as indeed Miss 
Tree seems slmost to re alise. The W isd le 0 | {kh nator. 
By A. E. Grant Same publisher and e.)}— Readable, 
leng dran poe Danish Ballads. dad by M. 
Smith-Dam1 Cambridge University bd. net 
Chietly inter ng from a folk-lore point of view. Verses 
from Fen and Fell. By Thon Second Edition. 
- e publ she 3 bd net verses by a good 


i Mathew Ss, Uebel 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


me 
{Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review..] 


Two excellent little handbooks for the mothers of young 
families have just been published by Messrs. George Harrap 
and Co. (Baby’s First Year, by Mary Tweedie, 1s. 6d. net; 
and The First Five Years of a Child’s Life, by G. Martin 
Bennett and Margaret Bennett, 2s. net.) They are both 
Rule of Thumb books and do not go deeply into the 
reasons why certain things should be done, but, neverthe- 
less, they are so sensible and sympathetic that they will 
prove useful not only to the young working class mother 
for whom they are particularly suitable, but also the 
woman who has access to more expensive and elaborate 
books. The practical methods of training a child’s character 
described from the point of view of the mother who has not 
much time for study, rather than from that of the scientific 
teacher, are particularly well treated in the book by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bennett. One particular habit which the present writer 
has noted and deprecated in professional children’s nurses is 
attacked by them: “John falls against a chair and bumps his 
head. Shall we make a great to-do, console him and then send 
him to strike or kick the offending chair? This practice is 
greatly to be deplored. It merely helps to make John stupidly 
vengeful,” and, the authors might have noted, is very apt to be 
transferred if the agent of the fall be a human one, child or adult. 
Very sound, too, is the maxim, “‘ Children are never so happy 
as when they are doing things.” The whole of their mental, 
moral and physical development demands that they should be 
encouraged to do as much as possible as early as possible. 


The Influence of Animism on Islam. By Samuel M. Zwemer. 
(New York: Macmillan. 2 dollars.)—These lectures delivered 
at Hartford and Princeton by a well-known American missionary 
who has spent many years in the Near East show very clearly 
that ‘* popular Islam is altogether different from the religion as 
recorded in its sacred Book,” and is largely compounded of the 
most primitive superstitions. Animism is the belief that 
inanimate nature and all creatures are endowed with human 
reason. It is a belief in demons who have to be propitiated. 
Mr. Zwemer has accumulated a mass of curiousevidence in regard 
to the childish superstitions current among all but the few 
educated Moslems. The fear of “jinn” or demons is as real 
to-day as it was in the Thousand and One Nights. The worship 
of trees and stones and serpents is widely practised. Mr. Zwemer 
is doubtless right in thinking that the rapid spread of Islam in 
Africa and Malaya is largely due to its readiness to compromise 
with paganism. His book is well worth reading. 

The Pilgrim Fathers: Their Story and their Connection with 
Southampton, 1620-1920. (Southampton: Hants Advertiser. 
2s. 6d.)—This attractive little pamphlet recalls the fact that the 
* Mayflower,’ after being fitted out in the Thames, sailed from 
Southampton, where she was joined by the emigrants who had 
come from Leyden in the ‘ Speedwell.’ Plymouth was her last 
port of call in the Old World. Southampton has therefore 
abundant reason to hold a festival this month in commemoration 
of the great event of August, 1620. The pamphlet contains a 
short account of the Pilgrim Fathers by Professor Lyttel, a 
description by Mr. Dale of the Southampton which the Pilgrims 
saw, and a chapter on the development of the shipping trade 
and of Southampton in particular by Mr. Maher. There are 
some good drawings of the old town by Mr. Bernard Gotch 
and an interesting sketch contrasting the tiny ‘ Mayflower’ 
of 180 tons with an Atlantic liner of 45,000 tons like the 
* Aquitania.’ 


net.)—This elaborate treatise on the design and construction of 
ships’ boats is written by a naval architect who has served on 
Lloyd’s surveying staff. It is necessarily too technical to be 
discussed here, but we may commend it to the attention of 
shipowners and shipbuilders and officers of the merchant service. 
The Board of Trade was moved by the ‘ Titanic’ disaster, and 
by the commissions of inquiry which followed, to make elaborate 
new regulations for ships’ boats, but it is far from certain that 
these rules have been or are observed in the spirit as well as 
in the letter. We notice that Mr. Blocksidge is careful to con- 


sider the arrangements for launching, which are not less im- 
portant than the construction of the boats. Very many lives 





have been lost through neglect to provide proper facilities for 
lowering boats in case of accident at sea. But the difficulties are 
enormous. In a great ship boats have to be lowered from a 
height equal to that of a house of, say, four storeys, and all the 
time the ship may be rolling at fearful angles. 


Currencies after the War. (Harrison. 17s. 6d. net.)—This is 
the first book published by the League of Nations. It has been 
compiled by the economic section of the secretariat, under the 
editorship of Mr. J. A. Salter, as a guide to the members of the 
Assembly in discussing the terrible problem of debased currencies 
and ruinous foreign exchanges. Successive chapters describe 
the state of the currency in each European country, in the 
United States, Argentina, Chile and Uruguay, and in China, 
India, and Japan. The first chapter on the countries formerly 
under Hapsburg rule and on Finland is admittedly imperfect, 
but most of the chapters are informing and helpful. In the 
Russian chapter it is suggested that, before Russia can export 
anything, she will need agricultural and other machinery, 
supplied on credit to the tune of fifty millions sterling. The 
annual interest on Russia’s foreign debts would amount to 
a hundred millions, or three times the value of her pre-war 
exports. The Bolshevik paper currency is worthless. The 
statistics given in this book are soon to be supplemented by 
later figures. 


The Centennial History of Illinois. Vol. V. By E. L. Bogart 
and J. M. Mathews. (Springfield: LIlinois Central Commis- 
sion.)—The elaborate history of Illinois, written to commemorate 
the first centenary of the formation of the State, is completed 
in this volume in the period from 1893 to 1918. It deals very 
thoroughly with economic questions as well as with politics, 
and concludes with a chapter by Professor A. C. Cole on Illinois 
during the war which will interest British readers. The intense 
enthusiasm which America displayed for the war was mani- 
fested in Illinois, despite the fact that there were over three 
hundred thousand residents of German birth and nearly two 
hundred thousand Austro-Hungarians. Unofficial societies 
looked very sharply after the enemy aliens and the pacificists, 
but cases of overt treason seem to have been rare. According 
to Professor Cole, there were at no time more than two hundred 
‘conscientious objectors” under detention. The | Socialists 
were not tolerated either by the authorities or by the public. 
Many of their leaders were convicted and sent to gaol. One 
German Socialist at Collinsville was lynched. The Republican 
Mayor of Chicago, Mr. Thompson, was strongly opposed to 
the war, but his City Council, by sixty votes to eight, repudiated 
him and his anti-national policy. When he put himself forward 
in 1918 as candidate for the Senatorship, he failed to obtain 
nomination at the primaries, although his party easily won the 
elections. If the Kaiser counted on the Chicago Germans to 
help Germany, he was woefully deceived. 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1919 (Publishers? Circular ; 
15s. net) is the eighty-third annual issue of an invaluable record. 
The editor states that 7,327 new books and 1,295 new editions 
making a total of 8,622, were published in 1919; the corre- 
sponding total for 1913 was 12,379, and for 1918 it was 7,716. 
Considering the conditions of the printing trade, it is a surprise 
to find that there was any increase in the number of publica- 
tions. It is curious to learn that the volumes of poetry and the 
drama published last year showed a decline—from 642 to 495 
—as compared with 1918 ; we should have confidently asserted 
that there had been an increase. ‘ History ’—including 
pamphlets—also declined from 629 to 422, and ‘ military and 
naval ’’ books from 341 to 216, despite the flood of books about 
the war. On the other hand, fiction increased from 1,014 to 
1,217, including more than two new novels for every day in 
the year. 

Students of the theatre will find in Mr. Thomas Dickinson’s 
The Contemporary Drama of England (John Murray; 7s. 6d. 
net) a very sound book of reference, and that it contains a great 
many intelligent judgments. When we open a book of this 
sort probably most of us turn to the author’s evaluation of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw and judge the writer by his attitude towards 
that dramatist. Mr. Dickinson does not fail in the test, though 
in the face of the £24,000 a year which rumour insists is Mr. 
Shaw’s professional income, it is difficult to agree with him 
that Mr. Shaw’s plays “have never yet achieved anything 
like popularity or even general acceptance.” Surely he is the 
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“best seller” among dramatists? Apart from this, Mr. 
Dickinson’s criticism and appreciation are very sound— 
particularly his observation upon Mr. Shaw’s having created 
no great characters and the reasons why this was to be 
expected. 





Most of us who have lived in the country know how to sing 
and play “Looby Looby,” “London Bridge,” and “The 
Jolly Miller,” but there are a great many games in an admirable 
little collection called T'he Girl Guides’ Book of Games (Constable 
and Co. Is. 6d. net) that are not so familiar. An example 
taken at random is “Animal Diindman’s Buff.” One girl 
stands in the middle of the room, blindfolded, and the rest form 
a circle and walk or dance round her till she calls out “ Stop.” 
“Tt”? then points to one of the girls in the circle and tells her 
to imitate the noise of same creature—cat, dog, cow, lion, or 
donkey. “It” then has to identify the lion or cow, ke. 
“Blind Bell” is another good blindfold game. All the girls 
but one are blindfolded and scatter. ‘“‘It” can still see and 
carrics a bell slung round her neck so that it rings at every step. 
The blindfolded players have to try to catch the girl with the 
bell. We are glad to see that the collector gives a place to 
“Quoit Tennis”’—the game which became so popular in the 
B.E.F. and which is so much played on board ship. It is as 
amusing to play as tennis, and has the great advantage of not 
requiring a good surface or a full-sized court. 


The English Thturgies of 1549 and 1661. By J. E. Field. 
(S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d.)—In this scholarly and interesting work Mr. 
Field has compared the Communion Services in the First Prayer 
Book of 1549 and in the Restoration Prayer Book of 1661 with 
each other and with the ancient liturgies. He discusses the 
subject in great detail, and concludes that ‘‘it may reasonably 
be questioned whether either one of the two is distinctly to be 
preferred to the other” by those who would revert to primitive 
Catholic usage. The substance of the two English liturgies, he 
thinks, remains essentially the same. The First Prayer Book, 
translated and adapted from the Use of Sarum, “ contains 
nothing in which those who used it would find any violent break 
with the general eucharistic teaching of the Latin rite which 
they had used previously, though they would find some novelties 
and several omissions.” ‘This is, of course, a highly contro- 
versial question, but Mr. Field’s careful examination of the 
texts will be of value to all liturgical students. 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


= 
Andrea (A. Louise), Home Bottling, Drying, and Preserving (Pearson) net 2/6 
Bailward (W. A.), Tho Slippery Slope, 8vo.............00. (Murray) net 10/6 


Baliance (Sir O. A.), Bradshaw Lecture on the Surgery of the Heart, Svo 
(Macmillan) net 10/6 

Barker (J. A.), Present Day Commercial French Correspondence, cr 8vo 
Routledge) net 2/6 





Barres (M.), Leurs Figures, 18m0...............ssececece Nelson) net 2/6 
3owen (Marjorie), Leopard and the Lily, cr 8vo........ -(Methuen) net 7/6 
Buchan (J.), Le Prophete au Manteau Vert, 18mo.......... (Nelson) net 2/6 
Bushell (William Done) of Harrow, cr 8vo...... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 8/0 
Byron (Mary), The Owls, cr SVO......ccccccccsccccecs (Blackwell) net 3/6 


Christmas (Grace V.), What Father Cuthbert Knew, cr 8vo..(Sands) net 4/0 
Clitford (Sir H.), Gold Coast Regiment in the East African Campaign, 8vo 
J. Murray) net 18/0 

Gook (L. J.), Perpetua] Carnations, illus., cr 8VO..........+- (Newnes) net 2/6 
Qooper (C. §). Brazilians and their Country, 8vo.. (Heinemann) net 15/0 
Oooper (H. J.), James Bevanwood, Baronet, cr 8vo....(S. Low) net 7/6 
Crofts (F. w ”. ae CE, CP DIO. 5 5 hccc0sescascreseuesved (Collins) net 7/6 
Cunningham (W.), Story of Cambridgeshire as Told by Itself 

(Camb. Univ. ee net 5& 
“ Dalta,” An Irish Commonwealth, cr 8v0...........+..5- (Unwin) net 6 
Davidson (J.), Arithmetics and Algebra, cr 8vo (Hodder & oo net 2/6 
Duffin (H. O.), Quintessence of Bernard “ee ~~ Svo(G. Alen & Unwin) net 6/6 


Folkar (C. Teddy Tail at the Seaside, 4to...............4. (Black) net 8/6 
Fowkes (Ellen M.), Second Love, cr — iieseegrdesneeeuns (Unwin) net 7/0 
From Public School to Navy, ed. by _—. W. 8. Galpin (iinderhill) net 10/6 
Giffard (J. Weare-), Lure of Contraband, cr 8vo.......... (Jarrold) net 7/6 


Glazebrook (0. F.), Pilgrimage of a Thomond Years, cr 8vo 
(Oornish, Birmingham) net 4/6 
} nea (BR. B. C.), Brought Forward, cr 8vo.......... (Duckworth) net 5/0 
randmalson de Bruno (Dr. F. de), Twenty Cures at Lourdes. .(Sands) net 7/0 
Hales (A. G.), McGlusky the Gold Seeker, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Hamilton (0.), His Friend and His Wite, cr 8vo ..(Hurst & Blackett) net 7/6 


Hergesheimer (J.), Linda Condon, cr Svo............ (Heinemann) net 7/6 
Houston {.). Burns Country Water Colours, Svo.......... (Black) net 2/ 

uneker (J.), Bedouins, cr 8VO.............s00e00- (Tt. W. Laurie) net 10/6 
Knapp (A. W.), Cocoa and Chocolate, 8vo........ (Chapman & Hall) net 12/ 
Lewis (Isabel M.), Splendours of the Sky, cr 8vo.......... Murray’ net 8/0 


Lockton (W.), Treatment of the Remains of the Eucharist after Holy 
Communion and the Time of the Ablutions..(Camb. Univ. Press) net 20/0 
Long (Constance W.), Book of Children’s Games, 8vo....(Koutledge) net 2/6 
weber 1 5 AD While Shepherds Watched, cr 8vo ...... (Macmillan) net 7/6 
\, A Text Book of Filing, 8vo.............- (Appleton) net 10/6 
Keliees ‘Camrteetos Mercier the Fighting Cardinal of Belgium, cr 8vo 
Argieten) net 10/6 


Mordaunt (Elinor), Little Soul, or 8VO...........s00.- (Hutchinson) net 8/6 
Norton (Felicie), Duties of Sisters in Small Hospitals, cr Se wi xxx} net 8/6 
Our Little Dots, 1990, roy SV0.....csccccccccccccccccces (R.T.8.) net 8/6 
Paterson (M.), The Shibboleths of Tuberculosis, 8vo...... furray) net 10/6 
Phipps (lelen), Paginas Sudamericanas, cr §VO...........- ne net 5 
Pest (M. D.), Mystery at x Blue Villa, cr 8vo.......... (Appleton) net 7/6 
Recouly any’ (“ Captian X.”), Foch: His Character and Lantenship, 8v0 


(U ) net 12 
Rolland (B.), The Forerunners, 8vo........ «++ (G@, Allen & Unwin} net 8 





Lede ee ere (J. M. Watkins) net 3/6 
Watson ates W.H. LD), A Com mpany of Tanks, ct 8vo..(Blackwood) net 7/6 
Webb (Mrs, Mary), House in Dormer Forest, cr 8vo. . .(Hutchinson) net 8 
Wheeler (H. F. -.), Twentieth Century, cr 8vo,......... Harrap) net 3 
White (B.), Gold: Its Place in the Economy of Mankind. itman) net 2/6 
Williamson (0. N. & A. M.), Dummy Hand, cr 8vo. .(Hutchinson) net 8/6 
Woodhead (Sir @.) and Varrier-Jones (P. ©), Industrial lonies and 

Village Settlements for the Consumptives, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 9/0 
Woodhouse (H.), Text Book of Applied Aeronautic Engineering, 4to 

(T. W. Laurie) net 42/0 








Ypres Salient, The Pilgrim’s Guide to the, 8vo........ (Philip Reid) net 3/6 
Ti LO - LEUM 
VES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Led., REGENT $T.,W.1. COLOURED ELLUSTRATION FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH 
TABLE NAPERY 
at Makers’ prices. 
Linen List 40P sent post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. BELFAST 


To-day and until 31st Inst. 


HAMPTONS JULY SALE 


For illustrations and full particulars of many bargains that are never 
equalled elsewhere in Carpets, Furnishing Fabrice, Curtains, [ouse- 
hold Linen, Lace Curtains, China, Glass, W allpapers, Second-hand 
Furniture and Pianos, &c., see 


Hamptons Illustrated Sale Catalogue 
Sent free. PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 8.W.1. 











MAN Y DISHES 
though economical in price, can be 
given a delicious relish if properly 
flavoured. Make them enjoyable by 
using LEA & PERRINS’ Sauce. 

It has a tang all of its own. 


LEA & PERRIN S’ 
SAUCE, 


The Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 





NOT ONLY PROVIDES FOR 
DEATH DUTIES—BUT 


an insurance policy with the Scottish Widows Fund 
affords relief from other taxation, namely Income Tax 
(within certain limits) on the premiums paid. 

Write for booklet, “ Big Burdens and How to Bear 
Them.” 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


Founded 1815. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 50 Millions. 
LONDON OFFICES: 


28 Cornhill, E.C, 8 ; 
17 Waterloo Place, B.W. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary). 





BY SPECIAL DENTS WATCHES AND GLOGKS 

Three grand prizes and Gold Meda!, Fraace-British 

APPOINTMENT | Exhibition e only Grand Prize awarded to a 

British Firm for Watches, Clocks, aud Chrenometers. 

TO THE KING. [The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 

Regulators, Chrenographs, and Skips’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 

E. DENT and CoO. Ltd,, 
Makers of the Great Westmiaster leck, Big Bou. 

61 STRAND, W.G2% er 4 BOYAL EXCHANGE, EC. 3 
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AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on your house if you die, 


and 
will enable you to pay it yourself if 
you live. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


= —— = ——— 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will hold the following SALES by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 
$4 and 35, New Bond Street, W.1, each sale commencing at ONE O'CLOCK 
yreeisely — 
. JULY 127TH and 138TH.—VALUABLE GREEK, ROMAN, ANGLO-SAXON 
AND ENGLISH COINS AND TOKENS, and COIN CABINETS, the Property 
of the late Lord Peckover. 

Catalogues may be had. May be viewed two days prior. 

JULY 13TH.—VERY IMPORTANT MEDIAEVAL MANUSCRIPTS, the 
property of the Lord Mostyn, comprising magnificent Illuminated Manuscripts 
of Dante, Froissart, Lydgate and Boccaccio; Chronicles of France, etc. Illus- 
trated catalogues, containing 24 plates, price 7s. 6d. Catalogues may be had. 

Private View, July 9th. Public View, July 10th to day of Sale. 

JULY 147TH and 15TH.—OIL PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS, part of the 
Lord Taunton Helrlooms, from Quantock Lodge, Bridgwater, the ed of 
K. A. V. Stanley, Esq., including Works by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Titian, Fra 
Bartolomeo, etc. Illustrated Catalogues, containing 17 plates, price 2s. 6d. 
Also immediately after the Sale on the 15th—INTERESTING PICTURES, the 
property of Sydney Humphries, Esq, Charles Kindersley-Porcher, Esq., the late 

ir William Wedderburn, Bt., the Countess Beauchamp and R. 8. Strachey, Esq., 
Catalogues may be had. Illustrated catalogues, containing 7 plates, price 1s. 

Private View, July 9th. Public View, July 10th to day of Sale. 

JULY 161TH.—STATUARY, part of the Lord Taunton Heirlooms, including 
a Portrait Bust of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and important works by Canova, 
Thorwaldsen, Bernini and others, also Fine Old English Furniture of the 17th and 
18th Centuries ; a Royal Stuart Sword, and the famous Set of Burne-Jones 
William Morris Tapestries, the property of the late W. K. D’Arcy, Esq., of 
Stanmore Hall, Middlesex. 

Catalogues may be had. Illustrated catalogues containing 7 plates, price 2s. 6d. 

Private View, July 9th. Public View, July 10th to date of Sale. 

JULY 19tH.—PORCELAIN, part of the Lord Taunton Heirlooms from 
Quantock Lodge, Bridgwater, the property of E. A. V. Stanley, Esq., including 
an interesting collection of Dresden, also Valuable Stuart Needlework, with 
Porcelain, Pottery and Works of Art from various sources. 

Tilustrated catalogues may be had. 

Private View, July 9th. Public View, July 10th to day of Sale. 


———————_____= 











FOR SALE, TO LET, &c. 
_ SQUARE, with Garage, Stabling and Rooms over. 


For Sale, the long lease at a moderate ground rent, with immediate 
—- at a pre-war price. compact and easily run F AMILY 
ESIDENCE, with accommodation of 10 Bed and D ressing-rooms, 
Bathroom, Double Drawing-room, Boudoir, Dining-room, Library, 
aml complete domestic offices, Principal and Secondary Staircases. 
Telephone, electricity and gas, separate boiler for hot water, and 
gas cooking Plate as well as Eagle Range. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
Honse was occupied up till June, 1920, and is In excellent struc- 
tural repair and sanitation. An exceptional opportunity for any 
person requiring a house of very moderate size yet dignified and with 
ample bedroom accommodation. Opposite entrance to Square 
Gardens which contains Lawn Tennis Ground. 
Apply to Messrs. MANN & SON, 12 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
near Victoria Station, S.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 2040. 
B garage, &c., not required, house could be sold without at reduced 
price. 
= RECTORY, Oxford.—TO BE LET FURNISHED, 
during August and September. Three large reception, six bedrooms 
bath, stables, croquet, river, own boat ; interesting neighbourhood ; picturesque 
panelled house, time Queen Anne. With servants, ten guineas week.—RECTOR, 
XFORD MAN, good mod. languages, Ist Class Class. Mods., 
wishes to BUY PRIVATE SCHOOL, SHARE in PRIVATE SCHOOL 
or to JOIN in other EDUCATIONAL ENTERPRISE.—Box 1011, tho Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 











APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 


i be DISTRICT INFIRMARY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 
There are vacancies for PUPILS, who must be well educated women, between 
the age of 20 and 30. The training is for three years. Salary £18, £22, £30, with 
material for uniform. Application forms may be obtained from the MATRON. 


B OROUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
LONDON, 8.E. 1. 

The Governors require next September, a PART-TIME ART MASTER and 
APVISER for an average of six periods per week. Salary £250 per annum. 
Applications, giving full particulars of qualifications, accompanied by copies of 
three recent testimonials, must be recelved by Tuesday, July 13th. 

€. T. MILLIS, 
. — a ans Se Principal. 
Vy J ARDEN.—The Councils of the University Settlement for 
Men and the David Lewls Club, Liverpool, invite applications for the 
position of Warden. 

The salary offered will depend upon the age and qualifications of the 
candidate. 

Applicants, who must be men under 35 and graduates of a British University, 
should make application before July 14th, addressed to the SECRETARY, The 
University Settlement, Nile Street, Liverpool. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 
he Council invite applications for the position of LECTURER IN MATHE- 
MATICS at a commencing salary of £300 per annum. Candidates to have an 
Honours Degree. Further particulars and forms of application, which must 
be returned not later than Thursday, July 22nd, may be obtained on application 
to the REGISTRAR. 











EDUCATION 
TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER (man or woman) 
in MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE (Physics and Chemistry). Applicants must 
be graduates, with high qualifications in the required subjects, and preference will 
be given to those who have had special training and experience in teaching, 
Salary according to scale, £300—15—4£450 per annum for man, and £240—15— 
£370 for woman, non-resident. Previous service may be recognized in fixing 
initial salary. 

Letters of application, together with copies of recent testimonials, and names 
of referees, must reach the undersigned not later than Friday, 16th July next. 

Particulars of duties may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL of 
the College. HERBERT REED, 

Education Offices, Chief Education Officer. 

15 John Street, Sunderland. 
_ 19th June, 1920. 


Is RLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEES. 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress Elect. Miss A. L. HARRISON (Cantab.), Ist Nat. Sci. 
Tripos, Newnham. 

Required in September, GYMNASTIC MISTRESS to teach Swedish Drill, 
Country Dances and Swimming and to take general charge of games, Hockey, 
Net Ball, Cricket, Tennis, etc. Commencing Salary according to experience 
and qualifications, but in no caso Jess than £170 per annum. Application must 
be made on, printed form which may be obtained from the undersigned upon 
receipt. of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. Completed Forms must be 
returned to me immediately —H. WHALLEY, Director of Education and 
Secretary, Education Office, Darlington. 29th June, 19°70. 


West RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


COMMITTEE. 


SOX DERLAND 








The West Riding Education Committee are prepared to receive from qualified 
women applications for appointment as ORGANISER of Physical Training ia 
Elementary Schools. 

Salary £180, rising to £250 a year by annual increments of £15, plus Civil 
Service Bonus on £150 (at present this amounts to £35); some allowance may 
be made for previous service. 

Applicants should have taken a complete course of training in the Swedish 
system and had previous teaching experience. 

Particulars of duties and conditions of appointment, together with application 
forms, which must be returned duly completed not later than Monday, July 26th, 
120. may be obtained from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, County Hall, 

fakefield. 








FAstBourak EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 





GOMMITTEE. 


Applications are invited for the position of ASSISTANT ART TEACHER 
(either sex), commencing duties in me pepe next. Candidates should be 
experienced In teaching Secondary School Art work. Maximum salary inclusive 
of bonus £348 (men), £298 (women); commencing according to qualifications 
and previous service. 

Forms of application, particulars of appointment and salary scale may be 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications should be sent not later 
than July 12th, 1920. 

H. W. FOVARGUE, 

Education Office, Town Clerk & Secretary. 

Town Hall, Eastbourne. 


c° RNWALLL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Wanted, In September next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS qualified to teach 
French, with some lower School English. 

Ability to help with games a recommendation. 

Candidates should be graduates of a British University or possess equivalent 
qualifications. 

Forms of Application, particulars of salary, etc.. may be obtained from the 
HEAD-MISTRESS on receipt of stamped addressed envelope, to whom applica- 
tions should be returned before July 21st. 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro. 

July Oth, 1920. 


(oRNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HELSTON COUNTY SCHOOL. 








Wanted for Helston County School (Mixed) an ASSISTANT MASTER 
teach Geography and Mathematics, from 16th September. 

Must be active in school games. 

Candidates should be graduates with some experience and training. 

Forms of application, particulars of salary, etc., may be obtained, on receipt 
of stamped addressed envelope, from the HEA D-MASTER, to whom applications 
should be returned before 21st July. 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro. 

7th July, 1920, 
A PPOINTMENTS IN PUBLIC, SECONDARY, AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


- 


0 


Messrs. GABBITAS THRING & CO, Educational Agents, 36 Sackville 
Street, London, W. 1, have on their books a large number of vacancies for 
ASSISTANT MASTERS in Public, Secondary and Preparatory Schools, at 
home and abroad. Candidates prepared to consider teaching posts are invited 
to apply to Messrs. Gabbitas Thring & Co. for advice as to prospects. Previous 
experience is not essential. 


YEELONG CHURCH OF ENGLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 

Applications are invited for the BRICE MACKIN NON MASTERSHIP (founded 
by the Honourable Donald and Mrs. Mackinnon in memory of their son who 
died on active service). The master appointed will be required to enter upon 
his duties at the beginning of 1921. He must be a sound (Classical Scholar in 
high honours, with a good knowledge of English Literature, and must have 
enthusiasm for his subjects as well as ability to teach them,and powers of disci- 
pline. Experience of Public School life is desirable; an active interest in out- 
of-school pursuits is essential. Applicants must be under 35 years of age. 

Salary: Seven hundred pounds (£700) per annum, with board and residence. 

Further particulars may be obtained from Rev. F. E. BROWN, c/o The 
Head-Master, The School House, Norwich. 

ANTED in September a WARDEN for a Hostel for 

women students. Experience of University conditions desirable, 

and a knowledge of housekeeping and hygienic conditions of life essential. Salary 

£150 per annum, with board and residence during term.—-Application by lette?, 

enclosing testimonials and giving references, to the PRINCIPAL, Froebe! Educa- 
tional Institute, Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, West Kensington, W. 








ee ee services of University man, good 

degree, man of scholarly mind combined with common sense, to direct 
studies at school ; pledged to sound, up-to-date methods. Good house, pleasant 
surroundings. State full particulars, age, salary, ete—-Write MAGISTER; 
c/o Messrs. Fowler and Co., 28 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.11, 
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ONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL, -WATFORD. 

Wanted, for September, well-qualified MISTRESS to teach History 
throughout the school, and some Scripture. Experience essential. Degree and 
training desirable. Churchwoman. Salary according to qualifications.—Apply 
to the the HEADMIS TRESS. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 

Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 

Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for r Exams. Principal, Miss L.. C. DODD. 





S; 1 ALISBU RY DIO. ‘ESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Wanted, TWO young RESIDENT LECTURERS to teach French, 
some English, Handwork, and Psychology and Method in one class of Girls’ 
Teachers. Commencing salary from £160 until revision of scale—Apply THE 
PRINCIPA 


ASTERS WANTED FOR SEPT. (1) PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

—Classics, Maths., Mod. Lang., Sci., Hist., and Eng. (2) SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS—All Subjs. (3) Prep. Schools.” Specialists for Scholarships. Wk. 
Junior and Games. Good Salaries. Starting in somo cases up to £450 p.a.— 
F U TU RE CAREER ASSOCIATION (Tutorial Dept. ). 53 Victoria Street, 8.W. 


ANTED, immediately, Lady Graduate, with teacher's 
diploma as PRINCIPAL for Wesleyan Mission Girls’ High School, 








Jaffna. School has 220 girls, of whom about half are Christian, and staif of 
twelve. Passage paid on five years’ agreement. Salary £110 per annum, with 
house and outfit, medical and holiday allowances.—Apply, SECRETARY, 


Women’s Auxiliary W.M.M.S., 17 Cromwell Place, Highgate, N. 6. 


iy AHOMEDAN ANGLO-ORIENTAL COLLEGE, Aligarh, 
a\ United Provinces, India.—The College desires to appoint TWO PRO- 
FESSORS of ENGLISH LITERATURE, of whom one should, if possible, be 
able also to teach Philosophy. Salary Rs. 5,400 a year (£540 at 2s. per rupee), 
rising to Rs. 9,600 a year. Applications (6 copies) must be received not later 
than first post on 15th July, 1920, by 8. AFTAB, Esq., Member of the Council 
of the Secretary of State for India, India Office, 8$.W.1, from whom further 
particulars | may be _obts ained, 








St: LEONARDS SC HOOL, ST. r. ANDREV ”’S.—Wanted, in 
September, a MISTRESS to teach French and, if geniite, German or 
Italian, preferably the latter. Degree, whether British or foreign, essential ; 
experience desirable. Standard that of the Oxford and Cambridge Higher 
Certificate or the Cambridge Higher Local.—Particulars on application to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


M4scuest ER 


PROBATIONERS of good education taken for three years’ training. Salary 
£20, £22, and £25, with Board, lodging, and laundry. Lectures given and certifi- 
cate granted. —For particulars apply tothe LADY 8U PE Rl NTEN DE NT. 


7", O GENTLEWOMEN wanted in Autumn to run SMALL 

HOUSE near Eaton Square. House fitted with ali -_ st labour-saving 
devices. Own bathroom and sitting-room. Adequate leisur’. Four in family. 
Toad nurse "Sane Box 1009, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
v7) ndon, W.c, 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 
PENDLEBURY. 





TOUNG LADY Honours “Degree, London Diploma in 
education, shorthand-typist, secretarial experience, seeks SECRE- 
TARIAL POST requiring knowledge of literature and/or languages (French 


and German).—Reply to 2 South Place, Letchworth. 
XPERIENCED JOURNALIST, C ambridge M. A., first 
class, is open to engagement, whole or part time; versatile, accurate, 
energetic; excellent connections social and financial ; partnership entertained. 
—-Box 1013, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


AREE RS AFTER THE W AR: a a Handbook giving v u to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 38. 10d. ~~ free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 


COMPANY. LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish — London, W. 1. 
HOLLOWAY 
NINE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and several 
The MICHAELMAS TERM commences on THU RSDAY, SEPTEMBER 30th. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 


COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Bursaries of not more than £35, tenable for three years, will be offered for com- 
The College prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and 
Engl “fleld d Gree n, Surrey. 


LECTURES, &o. 
R OYAL 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 
petition in APRIL, 1921. 
Arts. 





LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdewne Road. Bedford.—Principal: MissSTANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. Tho Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, » Se. Fees £140 a year. —For peespectas apply 51 SECRETARY. 








YROE BEL EDU CAT [ONAL “INSTITUTE, COLET’ GAR- 

DENS, WEST KE NSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President: 

Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G 

Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information con- 

cerning Sc’ holarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply 
to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 


B= Lvs, OR CH AR D 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL OF GARDENING, 
HAWKHURST, KENT. 
Miss SLANEY (late Staff, Studley Oollege; Ist Class R.H.S, 
E xamination). 
Vice-Principal: Miss WALROND-SKINNER (late Lecturer, Studley College; 
Ist Class R.H.8, Examination). 

Limited number of students taken, Practical, theoretical, and individual 
training given in all branches of gardening, Students prepared for the R.H.S. 
Examination, Exceptional opportunities for delicate students, for whom 
apenas arrangements are made—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


tite e LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and F LOWER 
J FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensivo rango glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes In Examinations, Beckeeping, 
a Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated siren reece PRINCIPALS, 


Principal : 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 








~ MARGARET'S “HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham Colle ge (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


‘PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. 


Principal—Miss PARKER, 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Languages. English, Art, Music, Large grounds, 
Officers’ Officers’ daughters, £78 @ year. 


LiXeHort 


St: SCHOOL, 


Special attention to 
Fees, £73 to £34 a year. 





SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Term began May 4th. 
Prospectus on application to Miss_ F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


H IGHFIEL D, 
OXHEY LANE, W ATFORD. 
Prine ipal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. : “‘ Watford 616.” 


JJ ERSE SY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS,.— 
Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 

Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 

Mist buildings, with good playing grounds.—For prospectus apply Head- 
stress, 


HILDREN. —Miss Evelyn Moir (Lady Margaret Hall, 

Oxford) RECEIVES a few SMALL CHILDREN (2-8); Princess Christian 

and Norland nurse ; education on Montessori lines; entive charge or holidays, 
delightful house, Surrey hills.—Blue Lane House, Linmpafield. 








FOREIGN. 
ENSIONNAT JOHNSTON, LAUSANNE.—First-class 


Boarding School for Girls, thorough tuition in languages, reopens In 
September. Vacation course, July and August, French and Cookery.—Apply 
JOHNSTON, Avenue d» merge 34. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 

tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 

which contains in a concise form the new en with full illustrated descrip- 
tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—( Publication 
Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy Houze,” 21 Old Bond Strost, London, W.1, 


N AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R, AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 18 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 
p.a. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early applications 
should be made. 

Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 


T\ R . SCHOOL, LTD., 








REGHORN CASTLE 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
DREGHORN CASTLE, standing in its own extensive grounds, and situated 
24 miles from Edinburgh, will be opened in October next as a 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS (aged 7 to 15). 
Head- Masters : 
H. M. RUSH, B. 
(Formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), 


an 
K. W. BURTON, B.A. 


Pe Second Master of Merchiston Castle ceegreniere School). 
1 be eee for all the Public Schools, and may be entered as 
BOARDERS, KLY BOARDERS, or DAY BOARDERS. 


SPECIAL TERMS | for Sons of the Clergy. 
Further particulars and copies of the mg! prospectus can be ob‘alacd 
from Messrs. L. _ and L. L. BIL" TON, W.S., 17 Rutland $ treet, Edinburgh. 


OLLAR ACADEMY, DOLLAR. Founded in 1818 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 
The NEW SESSION begins on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 6th, 1920, 


Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for Univer- 
sity, Civil Service, and Army Examinations, Extensive grounds, beautiful 
and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus and list of boarding: houses on 
application to HEAD-MASTER; or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet abova 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, . PLUM, M.A, 
\EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM.—Public School 
of 270 boarders) ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
July 19-21.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTE R. 


ANGFORD, SUFFOLK (3 miles from Sea).—Pupils 
prepared for PUBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS and other examina- 
tions, 44 acres. River and sea bathing. Good dictary, home comforts. Special 


care for delicate or a boys.—Apply “ W.,” c/o J. & J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, E.C. 


A BINGDON SC mat - BERKS.—Public School Education. 

Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 

house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.C. Fees, £6). 
Entrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master, 











PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
| anne SMOUTH. —Reoe nt Successes rined by Pupils of 
Mr. H, L. EVANS 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE. GO, MATRICU LATION, 52, 


including 1st and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 36, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 


TUDENTS ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
POSTAL COURSES es EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 


EXAMINATIONS. 
Apply H. W. RAISIN, B.Sc. (London Uniy.), Freshfield, 55 Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth, 


Ser mir mene Successfully 

received in residence during holidays. 
the result is a speedy and permanent cure. Adults received as resident or daily 
pupils as vacancies occur. Medical references from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 
119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C.1, Lstab, 1905. 


ARMY, 


Treated.— Public School Boys 
Being under constant supervision, 
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O-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. All 
instruction given through speech and lip-reading, the aim being entirely 
normal d t in every Pupils received from 24. Entire charge 
taken of children whose parents are abroad.—For od particulars apply 
Miss TaY L OR, 36 Partlament Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 3 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
Gyeess OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


e free of charge will be given by 

MESSRS” *“GABBITAS, THRING AND CO.,, 

86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926, 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


GQ CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date ag of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will bo pleased to PAID PARENTS y sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATIO 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be prs: 

JIL & PATON, Educational Agents, 148 Cannon Street, London, EO. 
Telephone : 5053 Central. 








CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
mw RS of fees, &c.) to 
() UTORS. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
oes staffs of the most important seheots, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158- 162 OXFOE ) 8T., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum, 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladles quickly prepared for Journal. 
etic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions yiven, 


E A SUCCESSFUL WRITER.— 
GOOD SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES are in constant and increasing 
emand. Learn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. Three cheques 
by one post was the gratifying experiente of a recently enrolled student.— Write 
for free booklet, “ How to Make Money with your Pen,” to THE LITERARY 
RAINING SCHOOL, Editorial L, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 








| ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Berials from about 80,000 words, Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. 
Anthois’ MSS, typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Kuigutrider Street, Loctors’ 
Commons, London, E.C. 4. 





YY should send for particulars of THE ELDON 


LITERARY SERVICE, which reduces theér labours and enlarges their mar- 
— Write, Manager, Eldop Literary Service,34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet St., E.C.4, 





Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor), T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
PEWRITING of all kinds, including Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, 
Genealogical Trees, Novels, ke. French (Brevet Elémentaire). 


A UTHORS’ MS. TYPED Is. per 1,000 Words. Neat, intelligent 
work. Individual requirements carefull gy General typing and 
duplicating also undertaken. Lit, dept., Oxford Bureau, 3 Crosshall St., ‘Liverpool, 


[ir actngtam ste stra RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Y 














TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 
CEYLON AND INDIA: Dec. to April. Early booking essential. 
Sept. 9.: Art Cities of North Italy. 4 weeks. 75 gns. 
Oct.: Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, &c. 30 days. 79 gns. 
Nov.: Algeria-Tunisia (Garden of Allah). 32 days. 98 gns. 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159, Auckland Road, Upper Herweed, 8.E. 36. 
-_- = a == 


MO — — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS In all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manayer, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd. 22 Craven St., Trafelgar Sq. WwW C2 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKP LATE. —Your own rane) 
Crest, Motto, or other idcas incorporated, Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent fre-—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 
QUITABLE yaoi rer peed INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) vital (paid up), £500,000. 
CHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTE RESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


Rea LACE—YOUGHAL. NEEDLE-POINT, 
LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal resent, for 








a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchieis, fic!.::, scarves, 
centres, d'oyleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approval 
direct from the | LACE sé HOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghs! “o. Cork. 





RTIFK WL AL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuicapite, 12s, on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 ov Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted. parcel 
returned post tree, Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokea 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
5. CANN & CO., 604 Market Street, Manchester. Estd, 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 


wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 





Mosers, }}!2OW NING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post. value 
Geese tur offer m Chic: Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London, Estd, 100 years, 
LATTIS is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic 
dwellings down to the humlest cottage, and has never failed to accomplish 

{te purpose. We guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches. Harmless to domestic 
animals. Ful! directions on each tin.—2s., 3s. 6d., or 6s. per tin, post free, 


from HOWAL Liis, 471 Crookcesmoore Road, Sheflield. 





eas 


If Money is an Object 


and to dress well a Consideration - 


THE LAST WEEK 
NICOLL’S SALE 


provides the “Consideration” 
and a saving of the ‘‘ Object.” 


From July 12th to 17th 
10 % DISCOUNT 


(2/- in the 2) 


will be allowed off all 
Orders or Purchases 
paid for at the time. 








This discount applies to both 
MEN’S and WOMEN’S depart- 
ments, and is in addition to 
models and articles marked down 
for the Sale. 


we 
It is hardly necessary to say that UY 
if any order is not executed to Yj 
the satisfaction of the pur. YU 
chaser the money will be { 
refunded. 





AND CO,, LTD. LOUNGE SUITS 
Y : ed | 
114-120 REGENT STREET, W.1 eet i ae Gone 
& 22 CORNHILL, E.C.3, LONDON irom 
10 Gns. 


Liverpool: 50 Bold Street. 
Manchester: 10 Mosley Street. lesa 10% Sale Discount 
“a * " 











eeeeeercereese 


A Biscuit that 
works wonders 


in cases of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Anemia, Dia- 
betes, &c. Delici ious, highly nutritive and curative, it is 
The Biscuit for Epicure or Invalid. 


*P.R.’” CURONA&®BISCUITS 


Made on Natural lines so as to retain a full moagure of the 
vitally important digestive enzymes, vitamines and organic salts. 


C008 Coe e eres eeseseeeeees eee 





Post Paid Prices; 
One Box, 5/9 ; Two Boxes, 11/- 
SAMPLE FREE. 











Sole Makers: 


THE WALLACE ‘P.R.’ FOODS CO., Ltd., 


23 Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, London, N.8. 

















SCHEVENINGEN 


(HOLLAND) 


IDEAL SUMMER’ RESORT. 
WORLD WIDE REPUTATION. 


Season - May till October. 


PALACE HOTEL HOTEL D’'ORANGE 

HOTEL KURHAUS GRAND HOTEL 

SAVOY HOTEL HOTEL RAUCH 
HOTEL ZEERUST 


ALL UP-TO-DATE HOTELS ON THE BEACH. 


CASINO - THEATRE - CABARET 








a 
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In hours of exercise and recreation 
the right beverage scores heavily 








Udf,"* cron BELFAST 


RECISTERED re 
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ROSS'S 


Dry Ginger Ale 


is just theright beverage 


for all true lovers of the wild- 
flowery open air. 


The spin through the country ; 
the game of golf, cricket, tennis 
or bowling; the garden party ; 
the picnic up the river or in the 
woods ; the annual excursion of 
comrades and the village festival, 
are some of the occasions which 


suggest—ROSS. 


And afterwards, even when winter 
comes, a draught of ROSS—like “ the 
scent of the roses”—will awaken 
memories of the happy summer days 


of RE-CREATION. 


ROSS is the beverage for the searching 
eye—it touchesthe pinnaclesof the mind. 


ROSS’S “ROYAL” GINGER ALE 


—the old original Ross’s Royal, with the 
diamond-shaped label—is equally good and 
is intended for those who respond to a fuller- 
toned exhilarating refreshment. We should 
like you to try both and choose for yourself. 


W. A. ROSS & SONS, LIMITED, 
BELFAST . . . - Ireland. 
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The very fact 


that hundreds of thousands of 

busy writers use their ‘“ Swan” 

Pens day in and day out with the 

utmost satisfaction should con- 

vince you of the wisdom of their 
choice. 


THE 
“OWAN* 
PEN 


Or STATIONERS AXD 
JEWELLERS, 





Prices from 12/6, 
Write for Catalogue. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., 
Swan House, 
133/135, Oxford St., London, W.1 
Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Sydney. 
Toronto and Cape Towa, 


London Factory: 
319-329 Weston Street, 8.E. 











100,000 CROWNS URCENTLY NEEDED 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 

BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 

SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls. 


Patrons - - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, KG. 
Vice-President - - - - - ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE, 
Chairman and Treasurer - -— -— C._E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A, 
Chairman of ‘Arethusa’ Committee -— Howson F. Dervirr, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - H. Bristow WALLEN; HENRY G. COPELAND. t 





Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- ! 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 














Please 
help 
to maintain : 
the many activities of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those : 
who have fallen 
in Life’s 
Struggle. .- | 
Our Social and Evangelistic Work 
in all parts much needs support. 


Contributions (crossed Barclay’s Y¥ Church Army) will be gratefully 
received by Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church Army Headquarters, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 





“The Sister of LiteratureTobacco” 
Prof. SirWalterRaleigh in thé Times 


4 A pipe! It is a great soother a 
geesent comforter. Blue devils 

Hi Fly before its honest breath. 

i fd ripens the brain, it opens the 

q heart; and the man who smokes 

# thinks like a sage and acts like 


Ha Samaritan” 
LORD LYTTON 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect.” IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


CTO TG 





White Label. Mild and Medium. 


Io; I/- 


Per oz Per oz 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
P. 


Branch of The lmpena! lopacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 





The 


oe a 
Waifs & Strays Society 
is in 
URGENT NEED. 
With a family of 4,484 children it has a 
HEAVY DEFICIT on its GENERAL FUND. 


WILL YOU HELPP 


Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A., Secretary, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.£. 11. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to ‘Waifs and Strays. 


THE CHURCH IN WALES 
APPEALS FOR ONE MILLION POUNDS 


to replace her lost endowments. 
YOUR HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Donations may be = either in one sum, or by instalments, 
or in the form of Government War Stock, Housing Bonds, 
or other approved securities. 


Cheques to be made payable : “ Welsh 
Church Fund” and crossed “ Lloyds Bank,” 


Address: The Secretary, Appeal Fund ” ore in Wales, 119 Victoria Stree, 








” 











“INNOCENT AND ~ SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9. 
(812, ooo REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 





Goddards 
Plate Powder | 














Sold everywhere © | 6 - 24 &46 
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Poor, yet making many Rich 


The Bible Society exists for one simple purpose. It has 
made God’s Book the cheapest and most accessible book 
in the world. The prices charged for its popular editions 
in any country are fixed not by what they cost to produce, 
but by what working people in that country can afford to 
pay. For example, the Urdu Bible, which now costs three 
rupees to produce, is sold all over India for one »upce, and 
the Urdu New Testament, which now costs fifteen annaa, 
is sold for four annas, 


The Society is providing nearly all our foreign missions 
with editions of the Scriptures in all the languages which 
they need, and it does this practically without cost to the 
missions themselves. 


The Society is spending £1,000 every day of the year; 
and for each £1 it receives back about 7s. as the proceeds 
of sales. 


The Society has never been in debt—even during the war. 
The wonderful generosity shown by its friends through years 
of extreme national strain and peril calls for profound 
thankfulness. 


To-day the Society stands confronted with anxious and 
argent problems. To produce its immense popular editions 
grows daily more expensive and more difficult. Compared 
with pre-war charges, printing costs two and a half times, 
binding three times, and paper six times what it did. At 
home and abroad paper-mills and printing-presses are 
choked with orders. 


Moreover, in not a few countries the Society's organization 
lies in ruins and must be built up afresh. The new-formed 
Republics of Europe need new depots and agents and col- 
porteurs. All this means the immediate outlay of money 
and labour on a scale which the Society never had to face 
before. Yet its friends would be faithless indeed if they 
- to flinch from so plain a duty, or to refuse so clear a 


Send a gift to the Secretaries, British and Foreign Bible 
oanve the Bible House, 146, Queen Vi-toria Street, London, 


‘K. soors 


Owing to greatly increased production as 
compared with pre-war output, the supply of 
*“K’ Boots for men is now almost equal to 
the demand, and an excellent selection of 
standardized styles may be inspected at the 
establishment of the ‘K’ Agent in every 
town. 


Any difficulty in obtaining supplies of such 
standardized styles should be reported to the 
*K’ Boot Manufacturers, Kendal. 








Messrs. Longmans’ List 


AN INDIAN PIONEER OF SCIENCE. 
The Life and Work of Sir Jagadis C. 


Bose, F.R.S., C.LE., C.S.1, Emeritus Proferror 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 
By PATRICK GEDDES, late Professor of Botany (Univ. 
Coll., Dundee), St. Andrew’s University, and Professor of 
Sociology and Civics, University of Bombay. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. net. 





The Ownership and Valuation of 
Mineral Property in the United 
Kingdom. 


By Sir RICHARD A. S. REDMAYNE, K.C.B., M.I.C.E., 
etc., and GILBERT STONE, B.A., LL.B. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 6s. net. 


The Village Labourer, 1760-1832. 
A Study in the Government of England tefore the 
Reform Bill, 

By J. L. HAMMOND and BARBARA HAMMOND. 
8vo. 6s. net. 

Economic Liberty. 
By HAROLD COX, Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“It is a most invigorating study, and its robust earnestness 
will make it a wholesome tonic.’’—Sunday Timea. 


A Day Continuation School at Work. 
Papers by Twelve Contributors. 
Edited by W. J. WRAY, M.A., and R. W. FERGUSON, 
B.Se., A.R.C.S. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. &s. 6d. 


. . 
Canning and Bottling. 
With Notes on other Simple Methods of Preserving Fruit 
and Vegetables. 
By HELEN PIXELL GOODRICH, D.Sc. (Lond.), late 
Technical Adviser on Canning in the Food Production 
Department. With an Introduction by FREDERICK 
KEEBLE, C.B.E., F.R.S., D.Sc. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Cashmere. 
By A. PETROCOKINO, F.R.G.S. 
Sinstentiona) and 2 Maps. 8vo. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


CRICKET. 


A New Edition by P. F. WARNER. 

With Contributions by the Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON, G. L. 
JESSOP, D. J. KNIGHT, J. SHUTER, E. R. WILSON. 
With 52 Illustrations by G. W. BELDAM and otkers. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 15s. net. Half Roxburgh. 21s. net. 

“The book steps straight into the front rank as the ‘locus 
classicus’’ on cricket.””—The Observer. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, EC. 4. 
OOK BARGAINS.—July Catalogues of Publishers’ Re- 
mainders, mostly offered for the first time at specially reduced prices and 

in new condition as published. Free on request.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder 
Bookseller, 55-7 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


$$ ——__—__ —s 








Three Weeks in a Houseboat. 
With 25 Plates (48 
6s. net. 








Cadbury’s 


Cocoa & Chocolate 


MADE AT 


BOURNVILLE. | 


See the name ‘‘Cadbury”’ on every piece of Chocolate. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW _ COMPLETE 
THE LIFE OF 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. By G. E. BUCKLE, in 
succession to the late W. F. MONYPENNY. Just pub- 
lished. Vols. V.and VI. completing the work. Illustrated. 
18s. net each. Previously published. Vols. I.-IV. Ilus- 
trated. 15s. net each. 

Lorp ERs ez in the —_ : “ The value of the biography can 
never be superseded. It must always remain the Sod euthatity 
on the full career of Disraeli.” 

The Observer: ‘‘ With these two last volumes, we can only 
say of the work, as a whole, that, so far as we know, it is not 
exceeded in interest, in dramatic fascination, and psycho- 
logical surprise by any biography in any language.” 


THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1641 


With a History of the Events which Led up to 
and Succeeded it. By LORD ERNEST 
HAMILTON, Author of ‘‘ The First Seven 
Divisions,”’ etc. 21s. net. 
This book is singularly appropriate to the present state of 
affairs in Ireland. Part I. deals with O’Dogherty’s Rebellion 
and the Ulster Plantation; Part II. with the attempt of the 
natives, — later, to reverse the Plantation and exter- 
minate the British Settlers, and Part III. with the ten years’ 
war which followed on the failure of the attempt. 


THE SLIPPERY SLOPE 


And other PAPERS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 
By W. A. BAILWARD, M.A. Essays based 
on twenty-five years of practical experience in 
Poor Law and Charity Organization work in 
London. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GOLD COAST REGIMENT IN 
THE EAST AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 


By Sir HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G., lately 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Gold 
Coast. With Mapsand Illustrations. 18s.net. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 
A QUARTERLY RECORD of SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT, WORK, AND AFFAIRS. 


Edited by SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


No. 57. JULY, 1920. 174 Pages. 6s. net. 

RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: PURER MATHEMATICS; ASTRONOMY ; 
METEOROLOGY; Puysics; PuysicaL CHEMISTRY; ORGANIC CHEMISTRY ; 
GEKOLOGY; MINERALOGY; BOTANY; PLANT PHYSIOLOGY; ZOOLOGY; 
ANTHROPOLOGY ; EDUCATION. 

ARTICLES: LAanomutr’s THEORY OF THE ARRANGEMENT OF ELECTRONS I5 
ATOMS AND MOLECULES (8. OC. BraprornD, D.Sc.); CORNISH PHRENOLOGY 
(F. H. Pexrycostr, B.S8¢., and H. M. M. Perrycostr); THE SIGNIFICANCE 
oy FPactat Beauty (C. F. Babcock). 

POPULAR SCIENCE: THE EVOLUTION OF Man: SomE NEW SUGGESTIONS 
(Mason THoMasS CHERRY, A.A.M.C., M.D., M.S.). 

CORRESPONDENCE. NOTES, 

ESSAYS; A PsyonoLocicaL Geometry (F, R. Hoare, M.A., F.R.A.1.). 

REVIEWS OF 38 BOOKS. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





21s. net. 











Soft Delicate and Soothin 
as the Melodious Spinet of Ol 
















A Perfect Blend 
of Choice Tobaccos 
2oz. FOILED PACKETS 22 
Also in loz. & 40z. Pkts 





The SUPER CIGARETTE 
Spinet Si Jeet 20..Ve 


R&Y HILL OFS 
LONDON. i 








A. & C.BLACK’SNEWBOOKS 


WAR POSTERS 
Issued by Belligerent and Neutral Nations, 1914-19] 
Selected and edited by MARTIN HARDIE and ARTHT 
K. SABIN. 

Crown 4to. Cloth. 


THE NAVAL FRONT. 
By GORDON 8S. MAXWELL, Lieut. R.N.V.R. Illus. 
trated in Colour and Monochrome by DONALD MAX WELL, 
Lieut. R.N.V.R. 
Square demy 8vo. Cloth. 


WHO WAS WHO. 


A Companion to ‘“ Who’s Who.” Containing the Bio, 
— of those who died during the period 1897-19] 
emy 8vo. Cloth. Price 21s. net, 


BLACK’S DOMESTIC s 
DICTIONARY. 


Edited by EDITH A. BROWNE, F.R.G.S., Lecturer at 
Harrod’s Stores, 1917-1918, on ‘‘Ways and Means in 
War-Time ”’; Official Lecturer at Imperial Institute, ete, 
and MYRIAM ROTHSCHILD, Organizer and Director 0 
arious War Hostels and Food Supply Centres, ete. 
my 8vo. Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. net, 


MERCHANT ADVENTURERS, — 


1914-1918. 
By F. 4. HOOK, Wit 


Price 25s. net, 





Price 25s. net, 














a Foreword by the Rt. Hop. 
RD INCHCAPE O STRATHNAVER, G.O.M.G,, 
G.C.8.1., etc. Containing 32 full-page Illustrations from 
Photographs,’ and Appendices. 
Large crown 8vo. Poth. Price 10s. 6d. net 


FUNDAMENTALS IN SEXUAL 
ETHICS. 


An Inquiry into Modern Tendencies. By 8S. HERBERT 
M.D., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Author of ‘ The Physiology 
and Psycholo ry of Sex,” ete. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth. 


KARL MARX ON VALUE. 
By J. W. SCOTT, D.Phil., Lecturer in Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow, Author of « Syndicatienh 
and Philosophical Realism.” 

Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4 Soho Square, London, W. 1. 





Price 12s. 6d. net 





bd. net. 








UNDER-ASSESSED PROPERTY. 


Our obligations demand more revenue, but increase of exist 
taxes will tend to drive capital abroad, cripple industry, aid 
increase the cost of commodities. 

Before deciding to increase taxation on the value of that 
land which is already over-taxed, or on capital, incomes, industry, 
or commodities, would it not be wise to ascertain and make 
public the position, area, assessment, and current ** buying 
value ” of all that land which is not assessed, or which, with its 
contents, is assessed at less than Ten per cent. of its “ buying 
value” ? 

By taxing this vast and practically untaxed natural resource 
we may be able to promdte the development and use of land, 
the production and rightful distribution of capital, and reduce 
the cost of commodities. 

The “ buying value” of land which, with its contents, 18 
either not assessed, or assessed at less than Ten per cent. of its 
“ buying value,” can be both easily and cheaply ascertained 


and recorded. 
READ 


“The Untaxed Buying Values of Unused Land.” 
By G. A. GOODWIN, C.M.G. 
Published by J, T, BURROWS, Prestatyn, Price 3d. Post Free id. 








THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it falls Off or Turns 
Grey, and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


uthor of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and ihe Hair,” 
Alopecia Areata,” “ ‘The Hair and the Nervous System, ete. 


‘Everybody should read this book.’”’—Scolsman. 


Price 10d. post free from 
. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's oad, Belgravia, 
London, $.W. 1, 


— 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List 


Letters of Travel «se2-19183). 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Pocket Edition. Leather. 7s. 6d. net. Blue cloth. 6s. net. 


Life of Lord Kitchener. 


By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 
Portraits and Plans. 8vo. ‘£2 128s. 6d. net 


Life of Lord Courtney. 
By G. P. GOOCH. With Portrait. 8vo. 18s. net. 

The New Statesman: “ Mr. Gooch has earned our gratitude. 
The book is a thoroughly satisfying example of political biogr aphy 
—as indispensable to the student of modern English history as 
the ‘ Lives ’ of Gladstone and Disraeli and Sir Charles Dilke.’ 





3 vols. With 








GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


Notes on a Cellar-Book. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Small 4to. 


Flagz and Fleet. How the British Navy Won the 
Freedom of the Seas. By WILLIAM WOOD, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Canadian Militia. With a Preface by Admiral ot 
the Fleet EARL BEATTY, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., etc 
___Illustrated. _ Crown 8vo., sewed. 38. _ net. 


The Power of Prayer. 


Being a selection of Walker Trust Essays on Prayer, with a 
Study of the Essays asa Religious and Theological Document. 
Edited by the Right Rev. W. P. PATERSON, D.D., 
eo vot of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, and 
__DAV ID RU SSE LL, of the WwW alker Trust. 8vo. 18s. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 











The Christian Faith and the 
New Day. 


By CLELAND BOYD MCAFEE. 


While Shepherds Watched. 
By RICHARD A. MAHER, Author of ‘‘ The Shepherd of 
the North,” &c. Decorations by C. R. STEVENS. Imp. 
16mo. 7s. Gd. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


YOUR INFLUENCE as a SPEAKER 


depends entirely upon your ability to give effective expression 
to your thoughts when speaking in public. Frequently an 
address or other discourse which in preparation appeared both 
powerful and convincing has proved altogether weak on delivery, 
owing to the mind being occupied in word gathering or frequent 
reference to notes. 

There is # simple and easy method by which you may over- 
come such difficulties. 

‘SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES.”’ 


A mental efficiency course and method for Extemvore Speaking 
will quickly increase your fluency of speech and make you entirely independent 
of notes, so that the whole of your attention will be available for putting the 
force and expression into your words that are so necessary for powerful and 
convinciag public speaking. 

The Oourse is prepared and conducted personally by one who has trained 
many preachers and other public speakers who express in the highest terms 
the benefit they have derived from the instruction. 

One student writes: ‘“ Your course is opening out undreamed-of possibilities 
in speaking. Self confidence has followed — ed mental efficiency, giving the 
ability to think clearly and speak convincingly.” 

Write to-day for FREE DESC RIPTIVE BOOKL ET and read what others 
say about it. 

Ful! partieulars from Rev. T. H. STANLEY, M.A. om V.), Wharfedale 

Mount, Belle Vue, ILKLEY, YORK AERA 


] 200KS.—H —Hoppé’ s Studies from the * em Ballet, illus, by by 

15 beautiful Studies, 5s. 6d., pub. 21s.; Rabelais Works, 1901, 5 vols. 
in English, 21s.; Omar Khayyam, Lotus Library, Singapore, with extraordinary 
illus. by Native Artists, Ist Hd., 12s. 6d.; Nineteen Larly Drawings by Aubrey 
Beardsley, 358.; George Eliot’s Works, Standard Ed., 21 vols., £5 58.; Chas. 
Dickens’ Works, 30 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s. ; Norwood Young’s Napoleon 
at Elba and St. Helena, 3 vols., profusely illus., 21s. ; Gulland’s Chine: ‘80 Porcelain, 
2 vole., £2 26.; Prints and el by F. Brangwyn, £2 12s. 6d.; Kirkman’s 
British Bird Book, 4 vols., folio, 1911, £5; 100, 006 Books in andh. Cata- 
logues on application —RKdward Baker's Great Sy John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham. Wanted, Encyclop. Brit., 29 vols., Last Ed., India paper, £25 offered, 


YCOTO-CELTIC LITERATURE; Books on the HIGH- 
b LANDS and ISLANDB of SCOTLAND ; MODERN ETCHINGS, &c. 
Lista trot from ENEAS MAC KAY, Publisher, Book’ and Print Dealer, Stirling. 


THE UNION B BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 
1837. Imoorporated 1880. 
Capital aaathoriood and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capita!, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2, 2,570,000. ‘Together £5,070 000 
Reserve Liability ef Proprietors * . -» £5,000,000 





F’cap 8vo. 5s. net. 








Total Issued Capital and Reserves - £10,070,00u 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, EC 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches dhe ol ‘the Australian 
§ and Domimion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for co!lection. 

DEPOSITS are received for tixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 








THE MURDER OF ESSAD PASHA 
ISMAIL KEMAL BEY 


Memoirs of the veteran Albanian Nationalist and States- 

man. Edited by SOMERVILLE STORY. With an 

Introduction by W. MORTON FULLERTON. 18s, net. 

“ A timely contribution to the history of our own days. Ismail tells us what 

it meant to live in the poisoned atmosphere of delation and corruption [that was 
the Ottoman Empire.]"-—Times Literary Supplement. 








VISCOUNT GREY’S PHILOSOPHY 





By VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON. 2s. 6d. net 
“ Expressed in admirable English with the unaffected sincerity and native 
taste of one who remains a pattern of the best English sportsmanship.”’—VF ied. 


* Beautiful in its simple get up, its thought and expression. ‘ . AR 
example of the author’s gentle and inspiring philosophy.”’—Country Life. 








THE ZIONIST PROBLEM 





ENGLAND AND 
PALESTINE 


Essays towards the Restoration of the Jewish State. 
By HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM. Maps. 6s. net. 


“ Extremely interesting and suggestive, and raises questions which will have 
to be considered in the near future.’’— Spectator. 

“A remarkable combination of historical knowledge, personal sympathy. 
and political insight.’—Westminster Gazette. 








JUST PUBLISHED 
HUNTING THE FOX 


By LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 10s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS: The Future of Fox-Hunting—Masters of Foxhounds—The 
Huntsman—The Huntsman in the Field—The Huntsman in the Open—'The 
Importance of ‘T'echnique—The Foxhound—Horse-breeding and the ‘Training 
of the Young Horse.—Riding to Hounds and some Advice as to Field—Some 
Sporting Writers. 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 
LITTLE ESSAYS DRAWN FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
GEORGE SANTAYANA. By LOGAN PEARSALL 
SMITH, with the collaboration of the Author. 


In his Introduction, Mr. PEARSALL SMITH says: “ George Santayana is by 
race and temperament a representative of the Latin tradition; it has been 
his aim to reconstruct our modern miscellaneous shattered picture of the world 
and to build an edifice of thought, a fortress or temple for the modern mind, 
in which every natural impulse could find if possible its op portunity for satis- 
faction and every ideal aspiration its shrine and altar.’ 


GORDON BOTTOMLEY 


KING LEAR’S WIFE, and other Plays, by GORDON 

BOTTOMLEY. Containing: King Lear's Wite—The 

Crier by Night—The Riding to Lithend—Midsummer Eve— 
Laodicae and Danae. 














12s. 6d. net. 











A beautiful book printed at the Chiswick Press, and with a cover design by 
Charles Ricketts. Foolscap 4to. 15s. net. 50 copies will be issued, bound 
in white and gold and signed by the author. 


SEVEN NOVELS 








MARE NOSTRUM By Vicente Blasco Ibanez, 


Author of “The Four 
Horsemen.” 





By Mary cohnaton, Author ot 


MICHAEL FORTH oY ey coe tule 


BEAUTY AND BANDS By Ellen Dhorneycrott ow <1 
SALT ai She . By Charles Nortfis. 

THE NORTH DOOR.. By Greville Macdonald. 
THE IVORY TRAIL.. By Talbot Mundy. 
RAINBOW VALLEY.. By LM. Montgomery. 














CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange St. London W.C. 2. 
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HUTCHINSON’S 


Delightful Novels for Holiday Reading. 8s. 6d, net. 





Ready this day. By the Author of “The Man Who Won.” 


Also Ran By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 


Another of the delightful human stories for which Mrs. Baillie Reynolds has such a particular gift. She writes of society as 
she herself sees it, of people we ourselves know and understand ; their intrigues and their difficulties, their tragedies and their 
joys, are those which we see around us or experience day by day. 2nd Edition at once called for. 





By the Author of “Gone to Earth,” “The Golden Arrow.” 
A remarkable new Romance. 


The House in Dormer Forest By MARY WEBB 


A powerful drama of everyday life in the last century, in which Love, Beauty and Romance, and the tragedy of an inevitable 
fate are depicted with the clever distinctive touch which has placed Mary Webb in the front rank of our modern authors. 








By the Author of “‘ The Garden of “Contentment,” “ The Ship of Solace.” 


The Little Soul By ELINOR MORDAUNT 


Mrs. Mordaunt's gift for merciless analysis and her psychological insight have never been used to better advantage than in this 
dramatic and realistic study of human emotion. ‘“ The Little Soul ”’ is a novel of intense interest at a time when the problem 
of youth is so seriously exercising the minds of all thinking people. 2nd Edition at once called for. 


By the Authors of ‘ The Lightning Conductor.” 


The Dummy Hand 8; C.N. & A. M. WILLIAMSON 


A sensational and intriguing story full of movement and with a strong human appeal. It is equal to anything we have had from 
these gifted and popular writers. 





ee 








By the Author of “ Zella Sees Herself.” 


Tension By E. M. DELAFIELD 


“It is so rich in plums. Miss Delafield presents her characters through their own words, and their speech is self-revelation.” 
““ We have to smile or langh whenever they open their mouths, but the story is not a comedy depending for its effect solely on 
the brilliance of its dialogue.’’—Times. - 








By the Author of “ Broken Earthenware.” 


The Latest Thing By HAROLD BEGBIE 





By the Author of “ Just Outside.” 


One After Another By STACY AUMONIER 


Jim Robinson By UNA L. SILBERRAD | Becky & Co By Mrs, BAILLIE SAUNDERS 
By the Author of “ The Devil’s Garden.” By the Autloy “a” Private Spud Tamson.” 


A R ed inst Sin By W B. MAXWELL Winnie McLeod The Story of a Typist 
emedy Against Sin By By R, W. CAMPBELL 























18th Thousand. / 2nd Large Edition. 
Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant Uncle Simon By MARGARET & 
By GILBERT FRANKAU 7s. 6d. net. H.de VERE STACPOOLE 
2nd Large Edition. 
The qSemetionaliom steeped in sunshine a, proe B MRS 


sequence of exceptional thrills,” writes the 


Observer. 
L oO Yi e ] Y Lous J. McQUILIAND says of “ The Lonely B E L L Oo GC 


House "’—* Mrs. Belloc Lowndes gets the same 


sense of terror as she conveyed in * The Chink in 
the Armour.” . . . She can transmute the 

O u & e crudest melodrama into a horror which is high 
tragedy. . . .” 


Ready July 15th. By the Author of “ Robin Linnet,” “ Dodo,” etc. 


Queen Lucia By E. F. BENSON 


Another of Mr. Benson's characteristic novels, full of entertaining dialogue, stimulating and amusing throughout. A good- 
natured satire on the various modern crazes which from time to time attract the attention of the idle rich and particularly on 
the type of woman to whom they appeal. Queen Lucia with her enthusiasm and absurdities is a delightful creation worthy to 
rank with the immortal Dodo. 





Ready July 15th. A new book on a new subject. 
Behind the Motion-Picture Screen 
By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 


In cloth gilt, with over 300 Illustrations on Art Paper. 24s. net. 
Every important phase of cinema work has been touched upon, from the planning and writing of the scenario to the projecting 
of the finished film on the screen, and no effort has been spared to make this work accurate, up to date, unbiassed and 
absolutely different from anything which has appeared previously. The book has been made up with pictures on every right- 
hand page, the corresponding text being on the left-hand page, so that the reader can actually visualize on one page the details 
he is following on the other. 








London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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